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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Down in Clayton, Georgia, where Lillian Smith lives, 
folks ignore her fiery books on the Negro and pretend 
that side of their friend and neighbor doesn’t exist 


MISS LIL’S NEIGHBORS 


BY SAM GRAFTON 


Reprinted from Collier's 


ILLIAN SMITH’S books sell in 
L the millions. But her home- 

town paper doesn't review 
them. And when Strange Fruit, the 
first of them, came out, the good 
ladies of Clayton, Georgia, carried 
their copies around town in paper 
bags. 

This doesn’t mean that the people 
of Clayton, seat of Rabun County, in 
Georgia's mountainous northeast cor- 
ner, dislike Miss Lil. Matter of fact, 
they love her. As one prominent 
Claytonian said: “There isn't any- 
bady in Rabun County wouldn't do 
anything he could for Miss Lil.” 

They may not be willing to pose 
for pictures with her. Eyes drop at 

SAM GRAFTON, who writes for many 
national publications, conducted a widely 
syndicated column for the New York Post 
for 10 years. He retired recently and is 
devoting his time to the writing of 
scenarios and a novel. 
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the suggestion. And the promotional 
literature worked up by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Rabun County, 
which is fighting hard for national 
recognition as a summer resort,- does 
not mention Lillian Smith’s name— 
though she is, by far, the most fa- 
mous citizen Rabun County has ever 
produced, and though millions of 
Americans have, in the last five years, 
read Strange Fruit, her lynch-ridden 
story of the unavailing love of Tracy 
Deen, the sad white boy, for Nonnie 
Anderson, the gentle Negro girl. 
Clayton is a pretty town. It is high, 
its air is light and thin, its streets are 
broad, and each one ends at the foot 
of a mountain. It is rather like 
Switzerland with sweet-potato pie. 
You could rock on the front porch 
of the Clayton Hotel for a week and 
never know the high and _ serious 
drama being played there. Then, 
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perhaps, you find out, and suddenly 
the air is heavier than you thought it 
Was. 

Lillian Smith writes bitter attacks 
on the segregation of Negroes, either 
fictionized, as in the famous S/range 
Fruit, or direct, as in her explosive 
new Killers of the Dream. When a 
new one comes out, Clayton is stag- 
gered. For a time “things aren't 
steady.”’ You have to know the South 
to know what it means to be in a 
Southern town in which “things 
aren't steady.” ‘Steady’’ isn’t a 
Northern word. It belongs to peo- 
ple who live on the edge of an ideo- 
logical chasm, over which, at any mo- 
ment, there could be a drop, and be- 
cause of which, at any time, the basic 
assumptions of life can abruptly be 
challenged. But—in Clayton, any- 
way, so far—-after six or seven weeks 
“things get steady again.” 

Killers of the Dream is a high- 
powered essay which, among other 
things, goes into the relation between 
sex and segregation, and challenges 
the older Southern male with basing 
his fear of the Negro, in part, on his 
own guilty feelings over attempting 
sexually to exploit Negro women. It 
is quite a book to have been written 
by a resident of’a tiny Southern town 
—-and a Southern woman, at that. 

Ever since it came out, the people 
of Clayton have been going out of 
their way to say, “Hi!’’ loud and clear 
and friendly-like, to Miss Lil on 
Main Street. They've been stopping, 
ostentatiously, to talk to her and to 
inquire after her health. In this, they 
have not been serving Miss Lil, 
though they are fond of her. They've 
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Lillian Smith 


been trying to keep things “steady,” 
and there is something moving, and 
sweet, and very American about it. 
It is true they behave rather as if she 
had suffered a misfortune, or had had 
a scandal in the family and needed 
kindness. But they do it. 

Miss Lil has sent copies of her new 
book around town, but she has not 
been thrusting herself on anybody. 
She, too, has been waiting for ‘‘things 
to get steady.’” Even though her con- 
science impels her to write books 
which a large part of the South con- 
siders to be inflammatory on the race 
question, and much too frank sex- 
ually, she still wants peace in the 
Georgia mountains she knows and 
loves—just as the Clayton which 
knows and loves her swallows its out- 
rage over her writings and seeks for 
a formula to “keep things going.” It 
is a delicate drama that is being 
played out between this tiny, beauti- 
ful, middle-aged woman, and the 
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little town of 1,400 that lies a mile 
and a half from the foot of her 
mountain home. 

One of the ways in which Clayton 
tries to handle Miss Lil is, simply, to 
blank her out. Torn between fond- 
ness and dismay, it tries to forget. 
There was a meeting of the Clayton 
Music Club—which is also the litera- 
ture club—recently. The subject was 
“Georgia authors.’’ Each lady present 
stood up, in turn, and read a little 
paper about a Georgia author. Some 
of these authors were not very well 
known. But nobody mentioned Lil- 
lian Smith. 

“It was the strangest evening I've 
ever spent,’ said one woman who was 
present. “I felt as if Lillian were a 
ghost.’ 

An odd meeting, indeed, for less 
than 100 miles to the southwest lies 
Atlanta, which has just been going 
through a period of real mourning 
over the untimely death of its own 
Margaret Mitchell. Miss Mitchell's 
Gone with the Wind, considered a 
magnificent piece of storytelling, has 
sold just under 6,000,000 copies in 
13 years. Miss Smith's Strange Fruit 
has sold 2,500,000 copies in five 
years. It is to the credit of Georgia 
that the two books should have come 
out of the same state. The fact that 
both feminine titans of popular lit- 
erature, with their dissimilar ap- 
proaches, should have emerged from 
the same setting, bespeaks a cultural 
yeastiness of which any region could 
well be proud. 

One has a feeling that someday 
Georgia will be proud of these facts, 
just as one has a feeling that some- 
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day Rabun County itself will stop 
worrying and start being proud of the 
way it has worked out a method for 
letting Miss Lil go on working— 
proud of its own reluctant share in 
the drama in which she has so eagerly 
embraced her role. 

But for the doubt-filled present, 
“blanking out” remains the chief 
method by which Clayton tries to 
handle the problem of Lillian Smith. 

“Sure I know her,”’ said one charm- 
ing Clayton lady. “I respect her tre- 
mendously.”” Asked whether she 
agreed with Miss Lil's views, her eyes 
dropped. ‘Miss Lil has had more 
educational advantages than I,”’ she 
said demurely, ‘so I couldn't judge 
whether she is right or not.’’ She had 
found her personal formula for con- 
tinuing to like Miss Lil. 

One leading citizen of Clayton said, 
magnificently and confidentially : 

“T'll give you the real facts. Miss 
Lil is a deeply religious woman. She 
would never have written that vulgar 
sexy stuff. Her publishers wrote it. 
They stuck it in to make the books 
sell. She let them. That's all there is 
to it."’ In these terms, he, too, had 
worked out his private accommoda- 
tion, his own way of continuing to be 
able to like Rabun County’s famous 
author. 

You reach Miss Lil’s house by get- 
ting off at Westminster, South Caro- 
lina, and then taking a brief taxi ride 
of 28 miles. If you're the impatient 
type, you can get off at Greenville, 
and ride 75 miles in a cab. The girl 
at the ticket office in New York ap- 
peared stunned when I proposed buy- 
ing a ride to Westminster. She had 


to look it up in the book and call the 
rate room for data. The porter in- 
formed me, with the tone of a man 
about to award a door prize, that I 
was the first passenger in a year to get 
off the Peach Queen at Westminster. 

I accepted the honor modestly and 
rode my 28 miles alongside the farm 
land on the way to Miss Lil's. She 
lives On a mountain called Old 
Screamer, (It is a sign of the South’s 
delicacy that nobody made a gag about 
this during my entire stay.) It is 
rather like New England, except that 
the mountain laurel grows tree-high 
instead of bush-high. 

Miss Lil doesn’t live in a house. 
She lives all over the mountain—in 
what is left of the expensive and so- 
cial Laurel Falls camp for girls, which 
she ran prosperously for 29 years, 
dropping it only last summer. She 
dines in what used to be the camp 
dining room, and sits in what used to 
be the camp sitting room, in another 
building 100 yards away. This last 
is a wonderful room, with studs and 
rafters of poplar logs, the bark still 
firmly on them after many years. 

At first, walking among the pines, 
one has the feeling that there aren't 
any buildings on Old Screamer at all. 
Then, abruptly, there they are—the 
cabins in which the girls used to sleep, 
shouldered into the rises. Miss Lil 
appears around the corner of one of 
them, in slacks, looking slight, young, 
from some angles like a little girl. 

It is hard to believe she is the cen- 
ter of the sociological cyclone which 
has taken up permanent residence in 
Rabun County. But then it is hard to 
believe that any human drama is tak- 
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ing place in the county at all, for the 
overwhelming impression is one of 
emptiness. About 60 per cent of the 
county is owned by the federal gov- 
ernment, as a forest preserve. An- 
other 10 per cent is owned by Georgia 
Power, for hydroelectric purposes. 
Less than 10 per cent of the land is 
owned privately by the 8,000 people 
of Rabun, and they have plenty of 
room to stretch. 

Some of Miss Lil’s friends sug- 
gested, back in 1944, that it might be 
tactful for her to close the camp then, 
in view of the fact that Strange Fruit 
had just come out, made its sensation 
with its story of interracial love, and 
had been banned in Boston for ‘‘ob- 
scenity.”” 

“T couldn't,” she says. had to 
know whether the parents would still 
send their girls back to me. If I had 
closed the camp, I'd never have 
known, you see.” 

She stayed open. The girls re- 
turned in their usual numbers, filling 
the usual waiting list besides. These 
girls have come from all over the 
South. Among them, at different 
times, have been daughters of such 
conservative Georgians as Congress- 
men Pace, Wood and Gene Cox. Why 
did leading Southern families send 
the flower of young Southern woman- 
hood to an institution run by a lady ~ 
possessed of such extremely “‘un- 
Southern” views? 

Oddly, that isn’t—and never was— 
a question in the South; it is only a 
question to a Northerner, inclined to 
look upon these things in a mechan- 
ical way. They sent their girls to 
Miss Lil because Miss Lil is a fine 
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woman, because she is a Southerner, 
born and bred, because she had the 


reputation of being ‘a nice lady with . 


children—why, she'd sit up all night 
with your daughter if she were sick.” 
Toward the end, a part of the camp 
complement at Laurel Falls was made 
up of emotionally strained and un- 
happy girls, sent to be helped by Miss 
Lil in the sometimes hard job of 
growing up. 

And so the newer psychological 
methods got into the picture, and a 
frank airing of problems was encour- 
aged, and publications devoted to pro- 
gressive education began to take note 
of Miss Lil. Something happened on 
the pine-needle-strewn slopes of Old 
Screamer; it became a peak from 
which you could see not only a good 
part of the South, but from which you 
also had to face facts, to look at your- 
self. The process culminated one aft- 
ernoon when these well-born girls, 
looking into their own young hearts, 
presented a play they themselves had 
written concerning the battle between 
racial tolerance and Southern tradi- 
tion. Parents watched the perform- 
ance. Some of them wept. 

Sometime during those years on 
Old Screamer, Lillian Smith had made 
her decision against human segrega- 
tion, against the Southern system of 
separate schools, separate doors, sepa- 
rate drinking fountains, separate bus 
seats, separate neighborhoods. It is a 
hard decision for a Southerner to 
make, so at variance with early train- 
ing, says Miss Lil, that sometimes it 
leaves one sleepless and shaken at 
night, with an uneasy, generalized 
guilty feeling, as if one had commit- 
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ted a mortal sin. Many Southern lib- 
erals, serious, hard-working, ofte 

daring men and women, take excep 
tion to Miss Lil’s stand, preferring t« 
work ‘‘within the limits of the possi 
ble.” She has a soft answer for these 

“You have to feel it inside,” she 
says. “If you can’t take this position, 
you shouldn't take it. You should do 
what you can. It doesn’t matter about 
me—I’m expendable. But I think 
that because of the position I have 
taken, it will be easier for others to 
make the little gains they're always 
talking about.” 

For 10 years, while operating her 
camp, Miss Lil, with the help of 
Paula Snelling, published South To- 
day, a quarterly which took an ad- 
vanced stand on Southern problems. 
It climbed to a 10,000 circulation, 
many issues carrying letters of appro- 
bation from all over the South— 
signed with initials. A volunteer 
woman circulation assistant, who 
helped mail the magazine at Atlanta 
when that job became too big to be 
handled on a mountainside in Rabun 
County, was evicted from her city 
apartment for her pains. 

Miss Lil finally gave the magazine 
up when it “became a business,” in- 
terfering with her writing. It is a 
Clayton legend how the Clayton Trib- 
une print shop gravely got out the 
publication for her for a decade, as a 
job, without ever a remark or com- 
ment about its content, though the 
policies of this little local paper are 
by no means the same as those of Miss 
Lil. 

For her books, Miss Lil went back 
to the country of her girlhood, not 
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Rabun County, but the deep Southern 
Georgia of the turpentine camp, the 
palmetto, the swamp and the alli- 
gator. When she talks of this time 
of her life, she can make you see the 
blue smoke twisting up from the 
shanties, and you find yourself watch- 
ing a five-year-old girl trying to put 
her arms around a giant live oak, 
under the hanging moss. 

But Miss Lil's choice of this ten- 
derly remembered material for literary 
use is not sentimental—it is part of 
*her theory that the Southerner’s trou- 
bled feelings about the Negro become 
set in early childhood, when his 
young soul is the battleground for 
such conflicting emotions as, say his 
love for his Negro nurse and his early 
pleasure in learning a doctrine of 
racial superiority. Miss Lil takes the 
reader back to the gentle scenes of 
childhood not to move him to a remi- 
niscent sigh, but to blow the psycho- 
logical whistle on him, loud and high. 

But down below the mountain 
there is a workaday world. In it are 
such figures as Frank Adams Smith, 
Miss Lil's brother, who happens to be 
county ordinary—which means that 
he is the very highly respected chief 
executive of Rabun County, and has 
to run for re-election every four years. 
The last time he ran, somebody got 
hold of a copy of Strange Fruit, drew 
a ring around a word that might be 
considered frank, or even naughty, 
and exhibited the open volume in a 
public place. ‘Would you vote for a 
man whose sister writes words like 
that?” was the appeal. 

But the maneuver quickly col- 
lapsed. It collapsed, for one reason, 


because in the South you don’t hit a 
man through his sister. 

Besides, open incidents are exactly 
what nobody on either side wants. 
After a while, you realize that the 
drama of Miss Lil and Clayton is the 
quiet kind; the whole point of the 
struggle going on just below the sur- 
face is to keep the struggle from be- 
coming dramatic. It is the drama of 
avoiding drama. 

Miss Lil is caught in a strange 
dilemma, For her work to succeed, 
to make a dent in the segregation sys- 
tem, it must produce ructions and 
reactions. But if the reactions be- 
come so hot as to force her to break 
her living connection with the South, 
its people and its land, then she could 
not very well continue to work as she 
has been working, from within the 
region she loves but wishes to reform. 

Conversely, Clayton feels that to 
allow an open ruction to develop 
would mean to admit that there is an 
issue in a field in which much of the 
South vigorously maintains there ts 
none. 

This curiously stubborn friendship 
is, actually, a denial of Miss Lil—not 
of herself, but of her work. To con- 
tinue to like her and approve of her 
is a way of saying that the issues she 
raises are not quite real. A South 
which has been able to live for many 
years in the presence of the segrega- 
tion issue while denying that the issue 
exists is able, by a very slight exten- 
sion, to carry on in the same way in 
the presence of the Miss Lil issue. 
Poking around, asking questions, 
there is finally the feeling of intrud- 
ing into a complex familylike situa- 
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tion, in which the contestants are 
constrained never to quarrel on any 
open, personal level—because of the 
very nature of the quarrel which di- 
vides them. 

I went to see Mr. R. E. Cannon, 
local undertaker, and one of the lead- 
ers in the party opposed to Miss Lil's 
brother, Frank Smith. For there are 
two parties in Rabun County, not the 
Democrats and the Republicans, but 
the Cannons and the Derricks. The 
two groups oppose each other in local 
elections, not on the issues, exactly, 
but as a matter of tradition. 

“Some folks wanted to inject 
Strange Fruit into the last campaign,” 
said Cannon, in the presence of a 
flag-draped casket. “But I said we 
weren't running against Miss Lillian. 
I consider her a good citizen of Rabun 
County.” 

There is bitter open criticism of 
Miss Lil in the South, but not in’Clay- 
ton. It comes from relatively far away, 
as, for example, from Atlanta, where 
one newspaper writer described her 
new book as ‘‘a stinker,”’ called it ‘‘an 
inexcusable effusion,” and has taken 
to referring to its author as “Lillian.” 
The omission of the courtesy title of 
“Miss” is, in the South, important. 

Clayton, with a deep sure instinct, 
prefers to stay well below the boiling 
point. 

“She's ahead of a lot of people,” 
says State Representative Paul Green, 
over the checker game in Mayor Der- 
rick’s auto showroom. Long pause. 
Smile. “She's ahead of me.” But 
Green voted against the all-white pri- 
mary. 

Clayton uses humor. Miss Lil has 
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conducted mixed white and Negro 
labor conferences on Old Screamer. 
After one such, word passed through 
the town that Miss Lil had embraced 
100 Negroes as they arrived for the 
meeting. One Claytonian, listening 
to this news, nodded sagely. “‘H'mm,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘a hundred, hey? Miss 
Lil is a better woman than I thought 
she was.” End of incident. 

There is Mayor Derrick, who looks 
like Lincoln, and who used to be a 
shortstop for Connie Mack’s A’s be- 
fore World War I. Later he played 
for the Yankees—there is a long scar 
on his thumb, put there by the fa- 
mous Zack Wheat’s spikes in the exhi- 
bition game that dedicated Ebbets 
Field. What does Clayton think of 
Miss Lil’s books? The mayor smiles. 
“It was a little startled by them at 
first. But it’s getting over it. Sort of 
proud of them now.” 

Rabun County's Negroes live by 
themselves, of course. There are only 
100 of them now, though before the 
Civil War there were 248 slaves in 
the county. They read Miss Lil's 
books. There’s no bookstore in Clay- 
ton; both whites and Negroes send 
off to Atlanta for them. The orders 
go out as soon as a new Smith is an- 
nounced. The books come in by mail 
and filter quietly through the town. 

Clayton’s Negroes manage to let 
Miss Lil know they like her books. 
No very big discussions with her go 
on. If blame for Miss Lil is held to 
a murmur in Rabun County, praise is 
quieter still; it is a dim, remote whis- 
per. A Negro will sometimes say, 
gently and briefly, “Thank you for 
writing that book, Miss Lil.’’ That is 
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as far as it ever goes. 

Miss Lil's relations with Clayton's 
Negroes are personal, not political. 
They come to her when they “need 
something,” something for the school 
or the church, and she tries to help. 
She furnished musical education for 
the Negro children at a time when 
their school had no facilities ; and her 
annual Christmas party for them is a 
tradition. But, like the whites, the 
Negroes tend to glide away from 
thinking of Miss Lil as a political 
person ; with them, too, the price she 
pays for an easy relationship is a kind 
of local pact that a part of her shall 
not exist. 

As for Miss Lil's relations with 
the white citizens of Clayton, I have 
a feeling she is sometimes rather 
lonely. Partly this is because she likes 
them very much and, sensitively, un- 
derstands that the problems she raises 
are difficult for them. So she shyly 
refrains from forcing contacts on 
them that might seem to compel them 
to take positions. 

Sometimes, with equal shyness, a 
word of approval will come to her in 
a roundabout way. 

A Claytonian said to a friend of 
Miss Lil’s recently, speaking slowly 
and thoughtfully as if he had a long- 
meditated message to deliver, ‘Tell 
Miss Lil we have read her book. Tell 
her we like her book. We believe in 
her book. We believe in her.” 


Then he spoke about something 
else, ending the brief moment of con- 
tact between himself and the part of 
Miss Lil that does not really exist in 
Rabun County. She takes her place 
in community activities, but her social 
life in the town is not intensive. Ev- 
erything that is explicit is warm, but 
much that is implicit is cool, as she 
and the town together work through 
this odd story of an acceptance that 
is, in part, based on a rejection. 

So there is the Clayton calm, a 
strange thing—at once a sort of de- 
feat for Miss Lil, and yet a kind of 
victory for her, too, and also a victory 
for Clayton itself and for freedom of 
controversy in the South. 

But the thing I remember most, 
the quote that really stays with me, 
came from the man who smiled cheer- 
fully when I asked him what he 
thought of Miss Lil. He didn’t agree 
with her racial views, but— 

“We like her,” he said. “We aim 
to go right on liking her.” He smiled 
an even bigger smile now, with mean- 
ings in it, friendly and defiant that 
you might have to live 40 years in the 
town to understand. “Yes, sir. There 
isn’t anything she can do that’s going 
to keep us from liking her.” 

Oddly, that was the one moment 
when I felt, with real poignancy, how 
hard and tough a way of life it was 
that Miss Lil had picked for herself. 


Copyright, Collier's (January 28, 1950) 
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Too good for his own good, 
, Sugar Ray Robi is deni 
crack at middleweight title 


FIGHTER 
WITHOUT A 
FIGHT 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


T 30, Ray Robinson, a lithe, 
brown, hard-punching, picture- 
book fighter with an artful 

knack for bowling over fistic oppo- 
nents, has so mastered the game of 
fisticuffs that he is now something 
like a warrior with no new worlds 
to conquer. He has no serious welter- 
weight challengers for his 147-pound 
crown; bigger boxers want no part of 
him. 

A superb ringman and classy per- 
former at all times, Ray is anxious for 
a crack at the middleweight title. He 
has been waiting hopefully for such 
a chance for almost four years now. 
But during that period at least four 
kings of the 160-pounders have cut 
corners to avoid mixing gloves with 
the speedy, onetime night club hoof- 
er. Tony Zale was the first, followed 
by Rocky Graziano, the late Marcel 
Cerdan and now Jake LaMotta. 

Judging from the record, Ray is 
admittedly the master of LaMotta 
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Ray Robinson 


whom he bested four times out of 
five in bouts held before either won 
his current title. But Robinson can’t 
get a match. 

Jake publicly boasts that he is 
eager to put his belt on the line 
against the Harlem cutie but privately 
he has told buddies, “That Robinson 
never will get a chance at the title, 
so long as I have it.” 

Perhaps the most curious refusal 
of fighters to meet Robinson in the 
squared circle is that of his welter- 
weight opponents. They have the 
chance to tangle with him at 147 
pounds, a weight limit he must strain 
almost to the point of feebleness to 
make. Yet the callers for a try at his 
championship have been few and 
far between. 

Robinson has been a much-feared 
fighter ever since that night back in 
1936 when he, under his real name 
of Walker Smith, substituted for a 
sick boxer, named Ray Robinson, in 
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a Hudson Valley amateur scrap. 
With dispatch, he put his aggressor 
away casily. That success encouraged 
him to keep the name of Ray Robin- 
son and from then on he was a 
terrific sensation in amateur ranks. 
Victorious in 85 straight simon pure 
bouts, he kayoed 69, 40 of them in 
the first round. 

Somewhere along his way, an un- 
usually descriptive sports writer 
caught him in action. “A sweet fight- 
er,’ the scribe wrote. ‘He's sweet as 
sugar.” There and then was coined 
the familiar nickname of “Sugar 
Ray.” 

The story of how miraculously 
Robinson moved in a few short 
months from amateur ranks right into 
the top bracket of pro fighters is by 
now a legend in boxing. But there- 
in lies another more important tale 
of a boxer too good for his own 
good. 

First big trouble Robinson had 
with trying to land a match in play- 
for-pay circles came back in 1941 
when he tried to corner the then 
lightweight champ Lew Jenkins in a 
135-pound title go. Ray, at that time 
a slashing, knife-edged fighting ma- 
chine, didn’t get the chance. Reason: 
he simply refused tg “play ball” with 
conniving mobsters who, with the 
more than little influence they ex- 
erted in fistidom in that era, often 
demanded that a scrapper give up his 
honor for the sake of their betting 
stakes. 

Robinson has been fighting as a 
welterweight for about nine years 
now. For the lion’s share of that 
time, he had to sit around hoping for 
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a crack at the crown, much like he is 
doing currently. He watched during 
the last war as champion Freddie 
Cochrane “froze” the title for the 
duration as a gesture to the fighters in 
service and approved the move. But 
he was fit to be mad a year or so after 
the fighting was over in 1946 when 
Cochrane by-passed him for Marty 
Servo. 

In that championship contest, 
Servo laid claims to the 147-pound 
title by a speedy kayo. He later, un- 
der pressure of public sentiment, 
agreed to defend his belt against 
Robinson, then considered by many 
sportswriters as the ‘world’s un- 
crowned welterweight champion.” 

But just three days before the fight 
was set to go on in a Manhattan 
arena, Ominous words broke from the 
champ’s training camp. “My boy 
can’t breat’ t' rough the right‘side of 
his nose,” bellowed Servo's manager 
Al (The Vest) Weill. ‘He ain't 
gonna fight no Robinson.” 

To the New York Athletic Com- 
mission, Servo’s camp reported that 
he had been biffed too strongly by a 
sparring partner. That apparently 
was not a good enough excuse for the 
fight fathers, who, like “Sugar Ray,” 
were fed up with the way the champ 
had been ducking a tussle with the 
capable Negro. They promptly took 
the title away from Servo and or- 
dered an elimination among welters 
to see who would fight Robinson. 

Cleveland's capable Tommy Bell, 
a youthful Negro belter of immense 
power, emerged victorious in the 
elimination contest. Against ‘Sugar 
Ray” in a thrilling ten-rounder he 
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put the favorite on the canvas for a 
count in an early round but was 
soundly trounced by Robinson over 
the route. 

Said widely-read sports columnist 
Leonard Cohen in a New York daily 
the morning following that fight, 
“The welterweight division has a 
real champion today—a fighting 
champ who is recognized as the un- 
disputed leader of his division both 
by the New York State Boxing Com- 
mission and the NBA. . .” 

As a titleholder, Robinson has 
been active in much the same busy 
manner as was Joe Louis with whom 
he has many times been favorably 
compared. He has won all of his title 
defenses decisively. His record in 
non-championship competition is 
spotless except for a lone draw. 

Considering Robinson’s unparal- 
leled fistic record, his opponents 
have good reason to fear him. He has 
piled up the best knockout average 
of modern times, discounting Joe 
Louis’. This too despite the fact that 
he has avoided kayoing a foe, where 
possible, since young scrapper Jimmy 
Doyle died after being flattened at 
his hands back in 1947. But when 
“Sugar Ray’ wants to put an oppo- 
nent away, he can do it with haste. 

Witness the Steve Belloise over- 
the-weight bout last summer. Steve 
then rated as one of the ranking 
middleweights. But against a Robin- 
son, at the summit of his boxing 
career, he was no match. “Sugar 
Ray’’ pounded him so hard and so 
fast that the fight was stopped in an 
early round to save Steve from fur- 
ther damaging punishment. 
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Robinson is facing the current 
“run-around” he’s getting in his bid 
for the middleweight title with re- 
serve. But he does express the feel- 
ing that “these fighters who snub me 
will drive me out of fighting.” 

Ray has now been around fistic 
circles for a busy 14 years (four ama- 
teur, 10 pro). That period, he fig- 
ures now, is already beginning to 
take its toll. “I get tired of the 
trainsng grind,’” Robinson has said 
on occasions. 

For those, however, who feel that 
in the not too distant future Robin- 
son will be too old to defend himself 
properly, the bitter-sweet ‘Sugar 
has an answer. 

“There isn’t a chance,” he says. 
“Robinson will retire before anyone 
gets a chance to kick him around.” 

In that respect, many close ob- 
servers of the Detroit-born fighter's 
career are prone to agree. As one 
ring expert explains, “Ray has won 
his race against time. He faces immi- 
nent retirement, but he has many an 
angle going. You can bet on one 
thing—there'll be no benefits for 
Sugar Ray.” 

Robinson is currently worth some 
$100,000, greater share of which is 
invested in business operations. His 
first purchase was in real estate, a 
$30,000 36-family house in Cleve- 
land, back in 1944. It has had few 
vacancies in the years since. 

Ray visions a modified Radio City 
in Harlem. Back in 1947 he put the 
first part of his dream to work by 
purchasing, piece by piece, the largest 
share of the real estate between 123rd 
and 124th streets on Seventh Avenue. 
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Light tenements within that area cost 
him $105,000. 

“Sugar Ray's Bar,” on his Harlem 
property, has been doing solid busi- 
ness since it was first opened after 
Robinson bested Tommy Bell for the 
welter title some four years ago. A 
onetime store front, the single-room 
spot is looked upon by many Harlem- 
ites as an intimate and cozy meeting 
place. 


Among other Ray Robinson En- - 
terprises are a modern cleaning and 
dyeing plant and a classy barber 
shop. Ray has on blueprints plans 
for a ticket agency, a quick lunch spot 
and a ‘phonograph record store. 

Before too long, Robinson is ex- 
pected to take over full control of 
his business operations. He has al- 
ready hinted to intimates that “this 
is probably my last year as a fighter.” 


* 


CROSS 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


My old man’s a white old man 
And my old mother's black. 
If ever I cursed my white old man 


I take my curses back. 


If ever I cursed my black old mother 
And wished she were in hell, 

I'm sorry for that evil wish 

And now I wish her well. 


My old man died in a fine big house, 
My ma died in a shack. 

I wonder where I'm gonna die, 

Being neither white nor black? 


From The Weary Blues, copyright, 


1926 by Alfred A. Tne. 


Reprinted by permission of Alfred A, Knopf, 
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MILESTONES 


NEGRO 
HISTORY 


LTHOUGH the right of Negroes, slave or free, to fight in the Colonial 
Army for American independence was often forbidden, some 4,000 
black men found their way into the Continental Army. Like Crispus 

Attucks, a runaway slave who was ironically the first man to die for American 
freedom, Peter Salem was also a hero. 

Salem, a slave from Framingham, Massachusetts (as was Crispus Attucks), 
became a private in Colonel Nixon’s Regiment and on June 17, 1775, fired the 
shot that was the turning point in the famous Battle of Bunker Hill. When 
Major John Pitcairn, of the British forces mounted the redoubt and shouted 
to the patriots, “The day is ours,’ Salem stepped forward and aimed his 
musket at Pitcairn’s breast. The British soldier received the full force of 
the blast and fell over dead. 

Several early attempts to accept the aid of slaves in the Revolutionary 
war failed, and those free men who had fought, were ordered dismissed. 
However, in 1775, the British Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, offered 
freedom to any slave who would join the King’s army. English generals 
such as Cornwallis and Clinton also made bids for the services of Negroes 
and many responded. Soon the British had 200 Negro soldiers on Long 
Island, two regiments in North Carolina, and in Georgia a corps of fugitives 
called the “King of England Soldiers,” continued their attacks on both sides 
of the Savannah River even after the war was over. 

The Colonies became alarmed. The Continental Congress recommended 
that in the face of such British action, free Negroes who had served in the 
Continental Army be re-enlisted, but slaves were still excluded. 

Negroes fought brilliantly at Valley Forge, the Battle of Monmouth, the 
Battle of Charleston and many others. And always, there were Negro heroes. 
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Children are not born with prejudice—they catch it 


IS PREJUDICE 
POISONING OUR KIDS? 


BY HOWARD WHITMAN 


Reprinted from Woman's Home Companion 


HAT a shock to learn that my 

own child is prejudiced!” The 

speaker was a prominent edu- 
cator, a good parent, a good Ameri- 
can in every sense of the word. His 
six-year-old daughter had said, “Let's 
cross the street, Daddy. Here comes 
a nigger,” 

“If she had measles,” he con- 
tinued, “I'd know what to do. But 
this disease frightens me.” 

This disease may well frighten all 
America. When adult minds are cor- 
rupted with prejudice it is tragic. 
But when the minds of children are 
poisoned, it is more than tragedy. It 
is a strident summons. 

How dark is the record? 

We never knew until now. This 
article has the necessary, if poignant, 
duty of bringing to light the first 
comprehensive investigation of preju- 
dice in children. It is an unbeautiful 
report. Look: 

“Catholic people are no good.” 

“Protestants go to hell.” 
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“We don’t like Jews on our street.” 

“T ain't playing with no more 
niggers.” 

These are not the statements of 
full-fledged bigots. They are the 
words of little children. They are 
taken verbatim from the record—out 
of the mouths of kindergartners, first 
and second graders, ages five, six and 
seven. 

The investigation was made in 
Philadelphia. Called the Philadelphia 
Early Childhood Project, it placed the 
calipers of scientific measurement up- 
on the social perceptions and attitudes 
of children in six public schools from 
kindergarten to second grade. The 
work took three painstaking years. It 
was conducted jointly by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, of New 
York ; the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission the 
Philadelphia public schools. 

The findings will startle even ex- 
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perts, many of whom have assumed 
that children are not prejudiced, 

“Actually,” comments Helen G. 
Trager, director of the project, ‘we 
found many children saturated with 
prejudice. Nearly all were tainted in 
some degree.” 

What are 
sters?”’ 

Not at all. 

They are little images. They are 
reflections of the adult world. No 
child was ever born a bigot, but he 
can become one incredibly early. 

Every child is a blank page and 
you can write practically what you 
will on that blank page. States the 
Philadelphia report: ‘The individual 
(child) not only follows the dictates 
of his environment concerning atti- 
tudes toward Negroes, Catholics, et 
cetera, but he comes to accept these 
attitudes as his own [and] he uses 
them conveniently.” 

The Philadelphia project employed 
a special tool to measure child preju- 
dice. It is called a Social Episodes 
Test. The children were shown sim- 
ple drawings, nine in all, illustrating 
everyday situations which might 
evoke an expression of prejudice in 
a prejudiced person. Social scientists 
call this a “projective technique.” 


children—little mon- 


There's nothing significant in the pic- 
ture itself; the significance is in what 
you project into it. 

Thus, one second-grader 
looked at a picture of white children 
playing handball with a Negro child, 
he commented, “The colored kid 


when 
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wants to steal the ball. That's why 
the white kids have to go somewhere 
else.”” There was nothing in the pic- 
ture to indicate that anybody wanted 
to steal anything or that the ‘white 
kids’ weren't perfectly happy. 

The series of nine drawings deals 
with racial and religious differences, 
religious symbols and cultural observ- 
ances. Nothing is said to the child 
about prejudice or group relations or 
anything else which might color his 
responses. He is merely asked such 
neutral questions as: ‘Tell me about 
this picture: Why isn’t this little boy 
playing?’ “Is this little boy glad he 
is colored?” ‘Is this little boy glad he 
is Protestant?” ‘What are these boys 
—they are watching children leaving 
a synagogue—going to do?” “Are 
these children—leaving a Catholic 
church—glad they are Catholic?” 
“Are these children—white and col- 
ored—friends?”’ 

The child who has not been tainted 
with prejudice will have none to 
project into the pictures. For example, 
one second-grader, looking at the pic- 
ture of a colored boy left out of a 
game, says, “If the colored boy were 
white they would let him play. Even 
if he is colored they should let him 
play. What's different about him?” 

Another second-grader remarks, ‘I 
like any kind—Catholic, Jewish or 
any kind. Any kind of people except 
bad people.” 

But such attitudes appeared in only 
seven per cent of the children. 

By contrast, the project report is 
swamped with attitudes like these: 

Viewing the synagogue picture, 
one child says, ‘The Christian chil- 
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dren laugh at the Jewish children 
because they go to synagogue.” An- 
other, when the tester asks what the 
four non-Jewish children are going to 
do, replies ‘I think they're going to 
beat up the Jewish boys because the 
Catholics don't like the Jewish peo- 
ple . . . and the Jewish people don't 
like the Catholic people.” 

Responding to the Catholic church 
picture, one first-grader says, ‘“No- 
body will play with those children if 
they're not Protestant.’ Another 
child remarks, “I'm glad I’m not 
Catholic. They are bad.” 

When it came to Negroes the chil- 
dren showed the saddest symptoms of 
all. They showed how deeply the 
adult world has infected them with 
racial hatred, fear, falsehood and dis- 
trust. Here are the words of five-six- 
and seven-year-old Americans view- 
ing the picture of the Negro boy on 
the sidelines of a game: “White 
people don't want to play with that 
colored boy because they know he 
cheats and is too tough.” “All the 
other children will go away and leave 
the little colored boy alone. That's 
what always happens around my 
street.” 

Even when viewing a picture in 
which a Negro child and white chil- 
dren are playing together, one kinder- 
gartner, in answer to the tester’s 
question—'"What are these children 
going to do?’’—says: 

“They are going to make a snow- 
ball and wash the colored boy’s face 
with it.” 

There is abundant evidence 
throughout the study that children 
come by their prejudices by aping 


grownups. Not necessarily their par- 
ents; they ape grownup culture as 
a whole. They take their cues from 
neighborhood incidents, the talk of 
a truck driver, a remark of a teacher, 
conversation of others. As Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, of Harvard, re- 
marks, ‘Children are not born with 
prejudices. They catch them.” 

What they catch mostly are the 
stereotypes of prejudice. These are 
the sweeping generalizations, the hate 
capsules. Professor Allport points 
out, “Some Europeans think all 
Americans are loud-mouthed spend- 
thrifts. This stereotyped judgment is 
a prejudice.” 

We who know Americans can spike 
the stereotypes with ease. We know 
that some Americans loud- 
mouthed spendthrifts. So are some 
Englishmen, some Frenchmen and 
some Afghanistanians. But a// Amer- 
icans are not loud-mouthed spend- 
thrifts. 

Summing up the mountains of 
data, the Philadelphia researchers 
rated each child on his attitude of 
acceptance or rejection of various so- 
cial groups. Toward Jews, 63 per- 
cent were neutral, noncommittal or 
evasive; only 10 percent accepted 
Jews and 27 percent openly rejected 
them. Catholics were openly rejected 
by nine percent and Protestants by 
one percent. 

When it came to the white chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward Negroes, 32 
percent were neutral or had mixed 
feelings; 68 percent openly rejected 
Negroes and none at all accepted 
them. 

The report from Philadelphia— 
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City of Brotherly Love—-should do 
more than make adults shake their 
heads and say, “Imagine!” It should 
evoke more than the bleats of the 
self-righteous—"‘Oh, that may be 
true of other children, but my chil- 
dren certainly aren't prejudiced.” 
Plenty of parents in Philadelphia said 
that—until the probing tests showed 
that their children had the virus too. 

Prejudice hurts the prejudiced, psy- 
chiatrists tell us. They now know 
that prejudice is a personality disease. 

And the antidote? 

I sat over a child’s play table in 
the Experimental School for Pre- 
school Children at St. Joseph College 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Across 
from me was Sister Mary de Lourdes, 
director of the school. She was ex- 
plaining that Protestant, Jew and 
Catholic, white and colored children 
go to the school together. 

“We don’t want our children-vul- 
nerable to rickets, diphtheria or ty- 
phoid,” Sister Mary remarked. “And 
neither do we want them vulnerable 
to prejudice. We want to immunize 
them against it.” 

This is the new enlightened think- 
ing on an age-old problem. 

Sister Mary engaged a Negro 
teacher for the St. Joseph nursery 
school. Some of the Hartford par- 
ents had been raised in the south and 
were shocked. But they got over it. 
One mother, reared in Mississippi, 
said a few months later—to her credit 
—"It zs a little hard on us, Sister 
Mary. But I'm extremely happy that 
my child will never have to get over 
what I'm having such trouble getting 
over myself.” 
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How does prejudice harm the 
prejudiced? 

“It restricts the development of 
personality,” says Dr. Frances L. Ilg, 
Assistant Professor of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale. 

But the most incisive diagnosis I 
heard came not from a psychologist 
or an M.D.—but from a New Haven 
housewife, Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, 
mother of three. Mrs. Day—who has 
good reason to know about prejudice, 
as we shall see later—sat in her early 
American book-walled living room 
and said: 

“The child infected with prejudice 
is doomed to live a confined life, to 
build walls around himself and be a 
prisoner of his own ill feelings. Such 
a child never can live at ease. He 
sends out hatred and thus creates ene- 
mies—real or imaginary. He must 
live in fear of these enemies and 
under the threat that his own hatred 
will rebound against him.” 

No one could wish upon his child 
a life like that. And so thousands of 
American parents already are doing 
all they can to bestow free and loving 
personalities upon their children and 
not the stingy pinch of prejudice. 
Many a parent can honestly say, 
“We've driven prejudice out of our 
own minds—our children can never 
catch it from us!” 

But what about the neighbors, the 
school, playmates, people on street- 
cars and_ streetcorners, restricted 
neighborhoods, Jim Crow, college 
quotas, fraternity exclusion—and all 
the many clouds of prejudice that 
hang in our American skies like sultry 
blots? 
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Children can catch prejudice on 
the outside as readily as they can at 
home. 

Willard Johnson, of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
warns: “One family can poison a 
neighborhood. A few prejudiced 
children in the block can contaminate 
your child.” 

So we who are parents have a spe- 
cial job of protection to do. We must 
take positive steps to save our chil- 
dren from prejudice as we take posi- 
tive steps to save them from other 
diseases. We must start early. Chil- 
dren’s attitudes are formed from 
birth to the age of six. These atti- 
tudes jell from six to 12. They solid- 
ify from 12 to 18. Thus the Phila- 
delphia project advises us that the 
saving of children from prejudice 
“cannot be postponed until adoles- 
cence, but must be begun in preschool 
and early school years.” 

It's the old story: you can stop it 
if you catch it early. Up to age six 
youngsters’ attitudes can be changed 
with ease; from six to 12 the chang- 
ing is more difficult—but they can be 
changed. 

“We have learned to inoculate 
against physical disease at earlier and 
earlier ages. If we do a good job, 
sometimes we can give the child im- 
munity for life. Immunity against 
prejudice works quite the same way,” 
counsels Dr. Ilg. 

Against the disease of prejudice we 
ourselves are the health-giving serum. 
If children catch prejudice from 
adults, so they catch free and loving 
attitudes from adults. They can catch 
from us not just bland and supine 
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lack of prejudice, but powerful demo- 
cratic attitudes which defy prejudice. 

“We can intentionally sit next to a 
Negro on a bus,” suggests Sister 
Mary de Lourdes. 

“We can take our children to 
visit Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
houses of worship,” suggest Willard 
Johnson. 

“We can invite Jewish neighbors 
into Christian homes and Christian 
neighbors into Jewish homes,’’ sug- 
gests Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day. 

When my own daughter was four 
she came in one day and said, ‘I don't 
like black people. They're dirty.” I 
felt like my educator friend—shocked 
that my own daughter was showing 
prejudice. My wife and I locked 
horns with the problem then and 
there. We explained to our little girl, 
not once but many times over the 
ensuing months, that God made many 
kinds of people in this world. He 
made them many colors, just as He 
made roses many colors. In color, 
people are like flowers. Some are red, 
some are yellow, some are dark and 
some are light. 

When our little girl is older and 
studies anthropology she will learn 
that there are no important differ- 
ences between peoples of different 
colors. She will learn that there is 
actually more similarity between two 
fat men of drfferent races than be- 
tween a fat man and a thin man of 
the same race. She will learn that 
there is much more similarity between 
a colored and a white housemaid than 
between a colored housemaid and a 
colored schoolteacher. 

The first virulent symptom of anti- 
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Semitism often is a child’s angry accu- 
sation to a Jewish playmate, “Jews 
are Christ-killers. You killed Christ.” 

Sister Mary de Lourdes suggests 
that to spike this stereotype, you give 
children as much history of the cruci- 
fixion as they're capable of under- 
standing. 

“Tell them first that Jesus was a 
great Jewish leader,’ she suggests. 
“Tell them that people who were in 
power at that time were afraid Jesus 
would come into power. Tell them 
that finally Jesus was sentenced to 
death by the Roman governor—who 
was not a Jew. Above all—help the 
children realize that all this was long, 
long ago and that it has nothing to do 
with the Jewish people of today.” 

Once at Christmas time Sister Mary 
sensed that the Jewish children in her 
school were feeling uncomfortable. 
She was standing near the Bethlehem 
scene that had been set up for the 
holiday. Calling the children’s atten- 
tion to the Holy Family, she said, 
“You know, children—Joseph was a 
Jew and Mary was a Jew and Baby 
Jesus was a Jew.” 

Given such attitudes as these, chil- 
dren later can appreciate that it was 
the hatred in mankind which killed 
Jesus. 

Dr. Ilg, from her years with Dr. 
Arnold Gesell at Yale’s Clinic of 
Child Development, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for inoculations 
against prejudice year by year: 

‘Age three,” she says, “is a good 
time to have your child play in mixed 
groups—if he hasn't already.” 

Ages four and five, Dr. Ilg sug- 
gests, are the times to broaden the 
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child. He should be told about the 
world and its people. He should 
learn that China is on the other side 
of the globe, that its people are yel- 
low. He should know that there are 
red and black people, Eskimos, In- 
dians and Orientals. 

Six to eight is what Dr. Ig calls 
the rhyming stage. Many clichés of 
prejudices are passed around in the 
rhymes and chants which six-to-eight- 
year-olds sing. We.harm the child 
when we let them pass. We miss the 
chance to give him healthy attitudes 
instead of unhealthy ones. 

Age nine, Dr. Ilg suggests, is a 
good time for concrete democratic 
action. “It is a good age to visit 
churches and temples,” she says. Par- 


ents and children should go together., 


For the point is not merely to get 
acquainted with other religions. The 
point is to demonstrate to your chil- 
dren that you have a healthy attitude 
toward other religions. Let them 
catch it from you. 

What Dr. Ilg calls the intellectual 
approach can come at age 10. The 
child is then ready for facts about 
minorities, about color lines, about 
scapegoating, about discrimination. 
Help him to understand prejudice— 
and be mighty glad he is free from it! 

Is there anything more parents can 
do? 

Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, of New 
Haven, is an eighth-generation Amer- 
ican. She was reared in a house built 
by her New England forebears in 
1755. Today Mrs. Day heads the 
New Haven Neighborhood Project, 
one of the nation’s most effective 
antidotes to prejudice, because as she 
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says, ‘I've had a taste of prejudice. second-generation American, mother 

I know how poisonous it is.” of two children. She knew she didn’t 
During the war Mrs. Day's hus- like Negroes, though she didn’t know 

band was in the Army Medical Corps why,’” Mrs. Day relates. 


and she, with her three children, fol- ‘We who loved Mary were able to 
lowed him for two years through 14 help her overcome her prejudice in a 
cities from Maryland to Texas. simple pleasant way. 

“I, who had always lived a com- “We invited a young Negro 


fortable life as a member of the ac- woman of Mary's own age and edu- 
cepted majority, suddenly found that cational background to come to our 
I had no status,’’ she relates. “Because afternoon teas. She and Mary had in 
I had three children, no one wanted common a rare love of music. Little 
to rent a house to me. The children _ by little they felt their common inter- 
and I were forced to live with other est more strongly until one afternoon 


people who ‘didn’t belong.’ they sat side by side on the piano 
“Yes, I knew I'd be coming back bench to play together.” 
to my comfortable niche after the The New Haven parents meet fre- 


war. But what about my wartime quently at one another's homes. They 
neighbors—all those mperemes who don’t have formal pep meetings about 
had no niches to return to? democracy. Groups with similar inter- 
So Mrs. Day came eogtins — ests simply meet casually. People who 
niche. S like music come together for musical 
ge evenings—and it’s just incidental that 
June, some are white and some are Negro 
Haven Neighborhood Project was et 
| and some are Christians and some are 
aunched. It first set up a playground. 
Then it started a nursery school. Then J 
The most important thing,’’ says 


a summer school. All three for all ag . 
kinds of children, white and colored, Mrs. Day, “is that our children peek 
down the stairway and see us.” 


Christian and Jew. 

The New Haven parents didn't When they look in on an evening 
stop at that. They formed adult _ like that, the poison of prejudice can 
groups, they went to work on their never touch them. 


own prejudices. “There was Mary, a 1 Tow 


Now Pictures Will Really Smell 


A GARY NEGRO, Harrison E. Bailey, won the title of “Movie 
Booster of the Year"’ by inventing the Smeller System Plan which 


permits theater goers to smell as well as see moving pictures, 
Associated Negro Press 
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Music of Louis Armstrong has been shaping 


jazz history for almost 30 years 


A HALF CENTURY 
WITH SATCHMO 


BY HOWARD TAUBMAN 


Reprinted from New York Times 


T was just 35 years ago that Louis 
Armstrong—who won't be 50 un- 
til July 4—began blowing his 

horn in public. For almost 30 years 
he has been big time, accepted as a 
master by musicians and hot jazz fans. 
For 25 years his name has been up in 
lights. In a line of work that burns 
up its practitioners prematurely,. he 
has remained both a consistent top 
man and a profound influence among 
jazz players. 

Armstrong's has been a remarkable 
career. It began in the streets of New 
Orleans, amid the honky-tonks and 
dance halls where Louis, like jazz, 
was young and poor. It burgeoned 
into prominence in Chicago, pausing 
on the way to make heated music on 
excursion boats along the Mississippi. 
It took on new luster in New York 
and then its fame spread across the 
land and the oceans. It grew as jazz 
did—and helped to shape its history. 


HOWARD TAUBMAN, is music critic 
and music editor of The New York Times 
Magazine. Among his books are Music 
On My Beat and Music As a Profession. 
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If this be a pretentious summary of 
his career, don’t blame it on Louis. 
He just goes along blowing his horn 
the best he knows how and singing 
in his low, raspy, strangely effective 
voice. Music comes naturally to him 
and he sings and plays what he feels. 
He leaves it to the exegetes to mint 
fancy phrases about his style. ‘Either 
you got it or you ain't,” he says 
briefly. 

He has it. With Louis, as with few 
others, music has been a unique way 
of saying things deep from the heart. 
His sense of rhythm, his capacity for 
invention, his feeling for the essence 
of his music—all these factors have 
enabled him to blend his playing as 
well as his singing into original and 
creative expression. His tone, on cor- 
net or trumpet, has always been a dis- 
tinctive thing, remarkable for its 
range and quality. In other hands 
jazz may have been noisy or cloying 
merchandise. In Louis’ nimble fin- 
gers and in his voice it becomes the 
work of an artist. 

If you have caught Louis in night 
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club, theater or movie in recent years, 
you may have concluded, from his 
clowning, that he has turned away 
from music to the headier and glib- 
ber field of showmanship. It is true 
that he hams a little as an actor, but 
there is no trace of it in his music. 
His playing is still clean and honest. 
Where it was brilliant and orna- 
mented, it is now barer and purer. 
And his singing, probably the fore- 
most among jazz vocalists, remains 
full of character and imagination. 
Whatever smiling face and generous 
gesture he may put on to please an 
audience, his integrity as a musician 
is untarnished. 

Some time ago a player in Louis’ 
band deliberately took his solos faster 
than he was supposed to. Louis shot 
him warning glances—to no avail. 
Before the next show Louis and the 
player almost came to blows. All 
through the altercation Louis kept 
shouting, “Don’t you fool with my 


music!” 

Several years ago another well- 
known trumpeter boasted publicly 
that he could play high C’s faster than 
any one else in the business. Arm- 
strong, who confesses wryly that in 
his youth he would blow his horn 
faster than a clarinet just for the bang 
of it, and who is reputed to have hit 
300 consecutive high C’s once, was 
calied for comment. "I’m no acrobat,” 
he said coldly, ‘I’m a musician.” 

It is because Louis Armstrong is 
primarily a musician that he managed 
to stay for so long in the forefront of 
a business where the competition is 
murderous. This fact emerges when 
you chat with him quietly in his two- 
story brick house in Queens. He re- 
ceives you in a small, crowded den on 
the upper story. His 5-foot 8-inch 
stocky frame is covered with brilliant- 
ly striped pajamas and a beige silk 
dressing gown. A white towel is 
wrapped around his head to protect 
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his recently shampooed hair. He is 
not self-conscious about his get-up. 
Though his broad, calloused lips 
widen in a friendly smile, he opens 
up readily only when the subject inter- 
ests him. 

“Trouble with a lot of the young 
cats,” he says, always trying 
to show what they can do. Burn them- 
selves out. Won't listen. Don’t have 
respect for the leader. You gotta 
listen and learn. No one’s born know- 
ing it all. When they start on me I 
tell ‘em, ‘Look, daddy, I'm a veteran 
of the toughest battlefield there is.’ ” 

Louis Armstrong listened and 
learned, and he keeps on listening and 
hoping to learn. When at home he has 
several radios going all the time. 
“Might pick up an idea or hear some- 
thing,’ he says. On free evenings he 
often goes out to listen to other musi- 
cians. 

A genuine artist. Armstrong has 
the intelligence to be self-critical and 
has developed self-knowledge. ‘Me 
and my horn,” he says, “we know 
each other. We know what we can do. 
When I'm blowing, it’s like me and 
my horn are the same thing.” 

You look around the den and 
notice that it is orderly. On the small 
desk there is a portable typewriter, on 
which Armstrong has been writing 
letters to European friends all morn- 
ing. The finished letters, with the 
addressed envelopes, are piled neatly 
beside the typewriter. From the 
crowded bookshelves that contain a 
well-rounded collection of fiction and 
non-fiction, including, of course, 
quite a few volumes on jazz, he pulls 
out a small ledger and enters the 
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names of those to whom he has writ- 
ten. 

“Got to keep track of things,” he 
says. “Don't like to keep my friends 
waiting too long for answers. Being 
busier than a cat on a tin roof ain't 
no excuse.” 

He lets you glance at one of the 
completed letters. It runs to eight sin- 
gle-spaced pages. As immediate and 
vital as the man himself, it bubbles 
with laughter while its underlying 
spirit is warmly sympathetic. You 
think you would be proud to evoke 
such a letter. 

On the floor near the fireplace 
there are two small traveling bags. 
They never leave him when he travels, 
and apparently he keeps an eye on 
them even at home. The one with the 
alligator skin contains the trumpet, 
and the other, which looks like a dip- 
lomat’s well-used dispatch case, has 
items which he regards as equally 
essential—a writing pad, a gargling 
lotion, a salve for the lips, lozenges 
for the throat and a bottle of mineral — 
water. 

He says he travels with only one 
trumpet. However, he has had to go 
out and buy a new one on short notice 
on several occasions. Once the trum- 
pet case was snatched from under his 
feet as he stood outside a railroad 
station and the thief got away with it. 
There have been times, you learn 
from other sources, when he gave 
away his trumpet to a youngster who 
told him he couldn't afford one. Dur- 
ing a single trip he gave away four 
trumpets in this way. 

As for the medicaments, Louis ex- 
plains: “If you don’t look out for your 
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chops and pipes, you can’t blow the 
horn or sing.”” He has seen too many 
trumpeters lose out when their teeth 
went. He takes care of his; during a 
recent three-week lay-off he visited 
the dentist nearly every day. 

He approaches his work with 
thought and pride. No matter how 
much traveling he has done, no mat- 
ter how little sleep he has had, he 
sees to it that he has two hours to 
bathe, dress, eat and get ready for 
an engagement. On top of that, he 
takes pains to arrive at hall or threatre 
two hours before starting time. 

Music may come naturally to Louis 
Armstrong, but the craftsman’s ap- 
proach to his work he had to evolve 
on his own. Certainly it was not im- 
plicit in his early environment. The 
baby who was christened Daniel 
Louis Armstrong was born in Jane 
Alley, a raffish lane in uptown Negro 
New Orleans, that saw brawling, 
drunkenness and blood on Saturday 
nights. His father was a turpentine 
worker, his mother a former house 
servant. They separated when Louis 
was five, and the mother took the boy 
and his sister, Beatrice, to live with 
their grandmother at ‘Liberty and 
Perdido Streets. 

It was an area full of jazz. It 
pounded at the walls, rode out of 
open doors and windows and de- 
bouched into the streets. The boy 
absorbed it through his pores. 

There were more than 100 Negro 
bands of all shapes, sizes and quality 
in New Orleans in those days and 
they all kept busy. They included 
some of the greatest jazzmen of all 
time: Joe (King) Oliver, who be- 
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came Armstrong's friend, teacher and 
musical hero; Alphonse Picou, Sid- 
ney Bechet, Kid Ory, Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton and Buddy Bolden. Their music 
was for use—for living and dying. 
The bands would play at parades, 
dances, clambakes, fish fries. They 
were de rigueur at funerals. 

Louis was a singer before he 
played the trumpet. When the beat 
grew urgent he would make up fast, 
nonsense phrases. ‘Scat singing!’’ he 
exclaims. ‘Us kids in N’Orleans were 
scat singers before the thing had a 
name.’” Louis and three other kids 
organized a quartet and they went 
marching down the street, howling 
their primitive arrangements and 
words. 

The 11-year-old with the round 
face, dancing eyes and broad mouth 
had an infectious quality. People 
began calling him Dippermouth and 
Satchelmouth, and the latter was 
shortened in time to Satchmo, which 
Louis wears proudly today; he has 
the name in big red letters on his 
stationery. 

When Satchmo was 12 he got into 
a jam on New Year's Eve that 
turned out to be a break. He found 
his father’s old .38 and fired it in the 
street, hurting no one but making a 
big noise. A cop hauled him into 
court and the judge sent him to a re- 
form school for a year. 

Louis has warm feelings for Col- 
ored Waif’s Home for Boys, where 
the regimen was mild and the in- 
mates ate regularly. Capt. Joseph 
Jones, who was in charge, gave Louis 
lessons on a bugle and then on a 
cornet. That beat-up cornet, refugee 
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from a pawn shop, was Satchmo’s 
first horn, for he was allowed to 
take it from the home with him. 

By the time he was 14. Satchmo 
was sitting in on dance dates, getting 
“from six bits ($.75) to a rock and 
a quarter ($1.25) a night.” His 
jobs, however, were as a fillin and 
irregular; he had to work to eat. He 
sold newspapers, worked in a dairy, 
drove a coal cart. After a day of 
loading coal, Satchmo would hang 
around the cabaret where King Oliver 
played. He ran errands for Oliver's 
wife, made himself useful to the great 
man and ended by attracting enough 
attention to get lessons from him. 

It was Oliver who persuaded 
Louis to learn to read music. Today, 
Louis is grateful. “Just foolishness,” 
says Louis, ‘this boasting about play- 
ing without reading.” And he adds 
with a grin, “That thing inside, if 
you have it, will come out even if a 
cat can read.” 

Satchmo’s talk keeps reverting to 
Oliver. “That was my man,” he says. 
“When him and Kid Ory and their 
band went marching down the street, 
cutting through the sound of the 
other bands like a sharp razor, the 
other cats would quit blowing and 
steal away like thieves caught in the 
act.” 

In 1917, when Oliver left for Chi- 
cago, Louis took his place as cornet 
in Kid Ory’s band and began to come 
into his own. He married a girl 
named Daisy Parker that year. “Was 
making enough to have myself a 
chick,” he says. But the marriage did 
not pan out. After it broke up in 
1919, Satchmo took a job playing 
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on river boats plying between New 
Orleans and Memphis. He also be- 
gan to compose. 

In July, 1922, Oliver summoned 
Louis to Chicago and made him sec- 
ond cornet in his band. Here he met 
Lil Hardin, a gifted pianist and com- 
poser, whom he married in 1924. 
She understood that Louis, playing 
in the shadow of Oliver, would not 
let himself go and thus could not 
realize on all his stuff. She induced 
him to get a job as first cornet with 
another band, and Louis’ individual- 
ity began to have full play. 

Satchmo forged his reputation in 
the Chicago of the Twenties. The 
city was then a hothouse for a young, 
ardent and brilliant group of young- 
sters who were to spread a fondness 
for their kind of jazz to all parts of 
the country. Youngsters like Bix Bei- 
derbecke, Benny Goodman, Gene 
Krupa, Eddie Condon listened to 
Louis, found him giving expression 
to ideas they were groping for and 
tried to learn from him. 

In that Chicago Satchmo organized 
his first band, the kind of small 
group which he has always favored 
as the happiest medium for jazz and 
which he uses on his world tours 
today. First it was Louis Armstrong's 
Hot Five, then his Hot Seven. He 
was induced to change over from a 
cornet to a trumpet. One of his early © 
Chicago employers said that the larger 
trumpet would look more impressive. 
Asked whether the change had any 
effect on his playing, Louis shakes 
his head. “Makes no difference,” he 
says, can blow both.” 

He also began to take his turn 
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as a singer, and those who heard him 
recognized that the affinity for jazz 
that had come seething out of this 
young chap’s horn was also in his 
voice and singing style. 

In those days radio was in_ its 
swaddling clothes and the movies 
were silent. You had to hear a musi- 
cian in the flesh or on records. Play- 
ers and fans thronged to hear Louis 
play, and when he began to record in 
Chicago, they bought his records. He 
has been recording for 25 years and 
has lost count of all the records he 
has made, probably well over a 
thousand. Many of his records are 
collectors’ items. Abroad they have 
very likely sold better than any other 
jazz player's in history. 

By 1928 Louis was earning $200 
a week. His playing had a freedom 
and abandon rarely matched. It is 
said that at one session he improvised 
on the same theme for half an hour, 
taking 20 choruses in a row. 

Satchmo was good enough to be- 
come a star in New York in 1929 
and 1930, to make the first of his 
movies in Hollywood and to make 
highly successful barnstorming trips 
across the country. In 1932 he made 
his first trip to Europe, where an im- 


mense following awaited him, thanks 
to the missionary work of his records. 
He went back the next year and 
stayed for two years. 

Several months ago he completed 
his latest European tour. At the Rome 
airport a New Orleans-style band of 
young Italians serenaded him. In 
Milan, tickets to his band’s concerts 
sold for 3,500 lire a seat, compared 
with the 1,500 asked for long-haired 
virtuosos. In Stockholm, 40,000 fans 
were at the airport to greet him, and 
the daily, the Aftonbladet, printed an 
eight-page extra on jazz in his honor. 
In Helsinki, 7,500 crowded into a 
hall fit for 3,600. 

Wherever Satchmo and his band 
went, they were kept playing until 
the lights were turned off. They 
played the old New Orleans stand- 
bys Muskrat Ramble, High Society 
and Dippermouth, rather than bop, 
which Armstrong dismisses as of no 
moment. ‘No matter what the young 
cats try to do next,” he says in ex- 
plaining this decision, “there'll al- 
ways be good jazz.” 

And there will always be the mark 
Louis Armstrong has left on it. 


Copyright, The New York Times 
(January 29, 1950) 


A Head For Business 


A LOCAL MORTICIAN’S SON listened attentively as his Sun- 
day School teacher told the story of the death of Joseph. When 
there came a pause in the telling, he quickly raised his hand to 
ask, “Teacher, who got the funeral ?” 


Virginia Dudley, Louisville Courier 
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A best seller and a hit show turn the spotlight on 
South Africa’s race problems, and gives Americans 


a new insight into prejudices at home 


DIXIE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BY HOWARD W. YOUNG 


Reprinted from This Week 


F AMERICANS become more 
I aware of the problem of the Ne- 

gro in South Africa, the principal 
reason may, quite justifiably, be as- 
ctibed to some rather exciting events 
stemming from the efforts of one 
man. 

Shortly after the war while Alan 
Paton was traveling through Scandi- 
navia, he began writing his first novel 
—the story of Negro-white relation- 
ships in South Africa. Two years 
ago, his Cry, the Beloved Country 
was published in the United States 
and has since sold 215,000 copies. 
Next, Playwright Maxwell Anderson 
and Composer Kurt Weill worked 
for a year dramatizing this poignant 
narrative into the Broadway musical 
hit Lost In The Stars, which, since its 
opening night last October, has been 
playing to capacity audiences. Next 
winter moviegoers will see the story 
in a Zoltan Kordan production now 
being filmed in England by London 
Films. 

The story—in book, play and 
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movie—may be fiction, but it is 
stoutly based on real life. For some 
7,000,000 Negro citizens of the 
Union of South Africa who make up 
approximately 68 per cent of the 
total population, it is the drama of 
frustration and, in some cases, out- 
right exploitation. 

The colored problem in South 
Africa is, of course, much more long- 
standing than the similar problem in 
the United States. It may be said to 
have begun with the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope in the 15th Cen- 
tury and the subsequent founding of 
Dutch and British colonies. But not 
until the first unearthing of diamonds 
in 1867 did the problem actually 
begin to develop the proportions that 
now have transformed the majority 
group into, ostensibly, an underprivi- 
leged ‘‘minority."’ That situation, ac- 
cording to Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, has engendered such na- 
tional disasters as the Durban race 
riots last year. 

Nearly 2,000,000 Negroes, crowd- 
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ed into urban slums, are restrained 
by Jim Crow rules in public places 
and on public transportation. Others 
in the mining areas live in “com- 
pany’ billets and earn about 50 cents 
for a day’s work underground. Edu- 
cation is compulsory for white chil- 
dren only, and in all provinces of 
the Union except the Cape of Good 
Hope, suffrage is withheld from the 
Negro—either through direct legis- 
lation or by such restrictions that he 
cannot hope to pass the requirements 
for the privilege of voting. 

The Prime Minister, soft-faced, 
bespectacled Dr. Daniel Malan, who 
is an ardent champion of white 
rights, has agitated for the removal 
of all legislation permitting native 
representation. He may, however, 
modify his plans because of adverse 
world opinion. 

In some areas, natives are not al- 
lowed to own land of their own, 
though they are burdened with heavy 
taxes on their huts. A color-bar law 
in the Transvaal Province, which in- 
cludes the big urban areas of Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria, has decreed 
that natives must be employed as un- 
skilled laborers only, so that they will 
not compete with European skilled 
and semi-skilled workers. 

Lately, Africa has made headlines 
in Lake Success. South West Africa, 
an area of 300,000 Negroes and 
30,000 whites, appeared to be slated 
for annexation to the Union in spite 
of plans laid down by the League 
of Nations. The territory, a German 
colony prior to World War I, was 
later mandated by the League to the 
Union of South Africa. 
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Natives have been clamoring that 
it was the Union's duty to prepare 
South West Africa for self-govern- 
ment but that instead the Union was 
agitating to impress a rule of racial 
discrimination. 

A spokesman for the residents has 
jumped to their defense—Dr. 
Michael Scott, who in many respects 
combines the qualities of two of the 
main characters in Cry, the Beloved 
Country and Lost in the Stars. Like 
Arthur Trevelyan Jarvis, who, the 
story tells, was a white man and a 
sympathetic champion of the down- 
trodden Negro, Dr. Scott is also 
white and has spent most of his 43 
years trying to help the Negro in 
South Africa. And like the Rev. 
Stephen Kumalo, the Negro minister 
whose son in Paton’s novel murdered 
Jarvis, Dr. Scott too is a minister 
with a deep understanding of the 
Negro, his ancient tribal customs and 
his treatment from the white man. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the natives of South West Africa 
called upon Dr. Scott for help against 
the proposed annexation of their ter- 
ritory to the Union, From the dona- 
tions of these people, Dr. Scott, who 
has been branded a crackpot by pro- 
ponents of white supremacy, was able 
to fly to New York and the United 
Nations in 1947 and plead the cause 
of the black man. 

Though the General Assembly 
three times asked the Union of South 
Africa to place South West Africa 
under international control, the 


Union refused each time. 
A month before Christmas last 
year, Dr. Scott was back in New 
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York and won a public hearing be- 
fore the Assembly's Trusteeship 
Committee. 

Ambassador G. P. Jooste with- 
drew his delegation from any further 
discussion of the question of South 
West Africa and said he would at- 
tend no more meetings of the Trus- 
teeship Committee. His reasons, he 
said, came from instructions of his 
government and concerned “the prin- 
ciples involved” in authorizing Dr. 
Scott to speak before the committee. 

The situation today indicates that 
Prime Minister Malan has extended 
his influence into South West Africa, 
and his government has all but for- 
mally annexed the mandated terri- 
tory. 

Still, the other 58 delegations 
listened attentively to the clergyman’s 
story—just as millions of Americans 
have read or listened to Alan Paton’s 


story. 


It has made Americans understand 
something of what life is like for the 
11,000,000 people of many races and 
origins in South Africa. And, as they 
have set the book down or walked 
away from the theater, they have felt 
a bit more conscious of our own 
problem over here—though the prob- 
lem of the U.S. South be less acrid. 
Here we can see progress since the 
days before the Emancipation Procla- 
mation and may visualize a hopeful 
future. No one can see that far ahead 
in Africa. 

“For it is the dawn that has come, 
as it has come for a thousand cen- 
turies, never failing,” writes Author 
Paton at the conclusion of his novel. 
“But when that dawn will come, of 
our emancipation, from the fear of 
bondage and the bondage of fear, 
why, that is a secret.” 

Copyright, This Week (February 26, 1950) 


American Jazz Popular Abroad 


NEXT TO THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR (American Style), our 
most popular European export is jazz, according to a recent survey. 
In fact American jazz is becoming so popular behind the iron cur- 
tain that Communists are trying to stamp it out as a pernicious in- 


fluence. 


In Prague it costs a dollar to sit in on a session of Duke 


Ellington recordings, 60 cents for Louis Armstrong and only 30 
cents to hear the Russian composer Dimitri Shostakovich. 
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Life And Taxes 


@ The F. B. I. agent swapped lies with us and finally came around to the 
point: “Do you consider Mr.——— a radical?” 

Patiently, we gave him lecture Number Five which we especially designed 
for Ed Hoover's bright young graduates. We explained that Mr. 
was certainly a “radical” if he meant a person who believes in equality and 
means to have it, but was not a “radical” if he meant “Communist.” 

We held forth for 15 minutes and the agent being trained in politeness 
among other things, had to sit through it and pretend to take notes. After 
he was gone we got to thinking that there must be an easier way to run a 
government. 

This brings us to the Treasury or ‘T’’ men who are just as bright but not 
as polite. Of late they have occupied themselves with avidly hopping on 
“wealthy’’ Negroes—doctors and racketeers and such—who allegedly have 
been holding out on their income taxes. 

Naturally these T men are admonished by rule never to talk about the 
interesting things they run across in course of their business. But they are 
human and the washrooms have big ears. It would appear there is sentiment 
to the effect that Negroes have no business with country clubs, mansions, 
Cadillacs and such and if they have they are suspect. 

Unfortunately for everybody and everything concerned, investigations have 
turned up a few evasions and some of our docs have had to come up with 
as much as $50,000 in back taxes. 

Now the average citizen, colored or white, does not actually condone tax 
evasion. But we dare say the average citizen feels taxes are a bit steep and 
it has became a good old American custom to get away with all the little 
white lies you can on your income tax and nobody feels there has been any 
crime committed unless it be the crime of getting caught. 

We have yet to hear of anybody getting put out of church, job or social 
register for holding out on income tax. And we have yet to hear of any T man 
following any ‘‘wealthy’ Negro about taking notes for months to let him 
know he paid $500 too much on his 1940 tax. 

But the thing that gripes us is that Congress appropriated another big sum 
for informers. This means if your neighbor thinks you spend more than 
you make, he can tip off the T men. If they collect from you he gets a fat 
reward. It is becoming almost a business with some folks and is making 
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other citizens as nervous and suspicious as the unhappy inhabitants of those 
countries infested with “thought police.” 
There must be an easier way to extract taxes and run a government. 


Race Has A Foothold 
@ Alice Dunnigan is the first and 
only Negro woman reporter to be ad- 
mitted to the Congressional Press 
Galleries as a member, the first and 
only to be admitted to the White 
House Press Corps and ditto for 
State Department Press Association. 
She is the first colored reporter to be 
admitted to all three. She writes for 
Associated Negro Press. 

We asked her if she ever gets re- 
seritment or snubs from white fellow 


white reporters, men and women, are 
always pushing me forward and be- 
ing helpful. The only snubs and 
resentment I get come from colored 
reporters.” 

We would like to ascribe this to 
coincidence or competition but we 
are afraid we have to ascribe it to 
race factors. We recall that the only 
person who expressed audible resent- 
ment at Ralph Bunche’s presence in 
the State Department was a colored 


workers. She answered: “Oh no. The messenger. 


Race In Politics 

@ Race creeps into politics in odd little places. Oliver Hill, first Negro since 
Reconstruction to be elected to the City Council in Richmond, reports he has 
been treated swell but for the first time in history the Council has had no 
social events. 

Then there is the matter of administration. We know strong states rights 
represents true democracy but we have to oppose it because it would allow a 
Southern state to kick its colored citizens around if it desired. And NAACP 
has come out against the proposed democratic abolition of the electoral col- 
lege system of electing the president: “Its purpose is to destroy the effective- 
ness of the Negro vote in pivotal states.” 

And there are the little internal spats. According to snickers by Republi- 
cans, a paper of the Negro press which supports the Administration was 
promised controlling concessions of new housing in its community. When 
said concessions were not forthcoming through the office of a political figure 
who passes on all Negro patronage, the paper peevishly kicked the traces 
with an anti-administration editorial. 

When Republicans gleefully pointed out that Representative Bill Dawson 
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was not really vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee as an- 
nounced in some quarters, reporters called the committee to check. ‘He was 
never confirmed,” was the unguarded answer. A few weeks later, guards 
backed up, the Democrats announced he was confirmed and appointed. 

But it was Papa Truman who pulled the prize faux pas. Just after re- 
affirming his stand for FEPC, he got mad about the General Vaughn matter 
and is reported as saying much to the glee of Southerners: ‘No so and so is 
going to tell me who to hire or fire.” 


You Feel Like You Look 

@ A psychiatrist told us that in his 
opinion a number of the colored 
women patients confined in Wash- 
ington St. Elizabeth’s hospital for 
mental cases could be cured or defi- 
nitely improved if some way could be 
devised to dress their matted unkempt 
hair. It seems the hit-or-miss comb- 
ing the nurses or patients themselves 
try to do is not enough. They need 
a shampoo and “fixing.” 

“What about the white women 
patients ?”’ we asked. 

“They don’t have quite the same 
problem but in some cases a perma- 
nent would work wonders,” said the 
doc. 

We wondered idly why this cura- 
tive measure was not being used 
along with the new shock treatments 
and the like, but forgot about it until 
we saw some colored women in the 
Jim Crow all-Negso ward of a white 
general hospital. Their hair was in 
pretty bad state and you couldn't 
help feeling they would feel at least 
50 per cent better if someone would 
“fix” their tresses. 

Next day we were in the all-Negro 


general hospital and we asked the 
head guy there about this hair busi- 
ness. He hadn't thought much about 
it and said: “Come on lets walk 
through the wards and see how it 
looks.” 

Well, chum, strangely enough, the 
women, in that hospital, except a few 
critically ill cases, all had their hair 
in good condition. Inquiry revealed 
that relatives came in and helped and 
nurses did a lot. In the tuberculosis 
annex, the women patients had per- 
fectly dressed hair. The head guy 
explained this by saying the patients 
had time to kill and used it fixing 
each other's hair. 

We were pleased to hear that a 
welfare organization has arranged a 
mobile hair-dressing unit which is to 
move through all the wards on a 
push-cart with an attendant to give 
the ladies a lift. We hope it can 
move to the Jim Crow wards of the 
white hospitals. And as for the 
mental hospital we wish Congress 
would compel the employment of at 
least one Negro psychiatrist the Ne- 
gro women could tell their troubles. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, and until everybody 
registers to vote like Simpson Barber who is colored and 107 and Florida's 
oldest voter (Bradenton), KEEP EM SQUIRMING! 
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PO, A true story of a pretty 
; white girl who wanted to 
black 


I PASSED 
FOR A NEGRO 


BY PEARL W. 


HE two ladies in the seat ahead 

of me were still talking. They 

had boarded the bus soon after 
me and hadn't let up a minute since. 
I was so buried in my own thoughts 
that I paid little attention to their 
conversation until I heard the word 
“Negro.” Immediately I pricked up 
my ears. 

1 “Why, the way they are passing 
days,” said the big one, “you 
rp can’t tell who /s white anymore!” 

“Can't much blame them,” said 
the other one, scornfully. ‘No one 
in his right mind would want to be 
one if he could 4elp it!” 

I smiled to myself. I wondered 
what the ladies would say if they 
knew that 10 years ago I had been 
one; that I, a white woman in my 
right mind, had voluntarily passed 
as a Negro for 11 of the happiest, 
most exciting months of my life; that 
Bert, the only man I ever really loved, 
= is a Negro. 

Twice I have sought and found 
solace within the Negro race. The 
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+ first time I ran away from home I 
was a child of six. I wandered from 
New York's East Side up to Harlem 
and a colored woman took me into 
her home and into her heart. When 
they found me three days later and 
returned me to my parents, I was in- 
consolable. The second time I was 
a woman, running away from my 
husband and a child of my own, 
away from the drabness of a small 
Montana town and the coldness of a 
world that never wholly accepted me, 
for I was an immigrant and a Jew. 

Should the time ever come when I 
can no longer associate freely with 
my Negro friends, if ever I must 
make a choice between the white peo- 
ple and the black, I would choose 
without a moment's hesitation the 
people with the big hearts and sing- 
ing souls—Bert’s people. 

I was born on an immigrant ship in 
the middle of the Atlantic ocean, the 
fourth child of a German father and 
a Polish mother, fleeing the religious 
persecutions of their native land. 
Something of the wildness of their 
flight to freedon, something of the 
restlessness of the ocean that cradled 
me has always been reflected in my 
moods and emotions. I was a lonely 
child, starved for loVe and affection 
I never had. Even my brothers and 
sisters could not understand me and 
in them I found no kinship. 

Beaten down by the past and be- 
wildered by the ways of a strange 
new land, my parents had little to 
offer us besides food and shelter. It 
was my urgent need for attention and 
affection that sent me _ searching 
crowded New York streets for friend- 
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ly faces. It made me shun my school- 
mates and the children in my block. 
It eventually caused me to try to es- 
cape to a brighter life that I knew 
somewhere must exist. 

When I was a freshman in high 
school, we moved from New York to 
Montana. Still wild and rebellious, 
I was married at 17 to Louie, a small- 
time cattle buyer. My father and 
mother selected Louie for me. I 
liked him, but I did not love him. 

“Tt is better that she should marry 
now before she disgraces us,” said 
my father. “Louie is a good man 
with a business. He can take care of 
her. With him maybe she will settle 
down and raise a family.” 

I tried. I bore Louie a son, David, 
and for five years I kept his house and 
cooked his meals, but always there 
was the urge to escape the narrow- 
ness of Second avenue and to live 
where there was laughter and song 
and bright lights. And when I 
dreamed of laughter it was rich and 
mellow like the songs I heard in 
Harlem; came from brown throats, 
brown like the woman who called 
me Sugar when I was six and gave 
me more motherly love in three days 
than I had had in a lifetime. 

One day a Negro family, the Wil- 
liamsons, moved into our neighbor- 
hood. There was a lot of talk about 
their coming, but it wasn’t angry 
talk, mostly gossip and speculation. 
Few Negroes lived in our part of the 
country. My neighbors were curious. 
I was jubilant. Before the family 
could settle down we were fast 
friends. Hardly a day passed that I 
did not visit them or they me. 
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We were sitting in their big warm 
living room one night drinking dan- 
delion wine and eating Mrs. William- 
son’s famous fruit cake when the 
conversation turned to color. 

“T have a sister who is a sales clerk 
in a big Chicago department store,” 
said Mr. Williamson. “She passes 
for white every day. Nights and 
week-ends she is colored again.” 

“What does she look like?” I 
asked, wide-eyed. 

“Why you look more colored than 
she does,” he laughed. ‘You know, 
Ellie,” he said, turning to his wife, 
“If Pearl went to the Negro section 
of any town in the United States, she 
would be accepted without question. 
There are so many white Negroes in 
our race that we can’t tell who is and 
who ain't!” 

I couldn't get George Williamson's 
words out of my mind. Why not, I 
asked myself over and over -again. 
Why not become a part of that fas- 
cinating world? I was 22, still young 
and attractive. I still had my future 
before me. Surely I had a right to my 
happiness. 

A month later I was on the train 
headed for Minnesota. Not even the 
Williamsons knew my plans. I had 
badgered Louie into believing that I 
was rundown, needed to go away for 
a long rest. I was going to Minnea- 
polis, I told him, to stay with a friend 
—a girl I had known in high school. 
Mother and father were more diffi- 
cult. When I asked them to keep little 
David, they were suspicious. They 
did not trust me, but there was little 
they could do. As usual, I had my 
way. 
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I bought a ticket to Minneapolis 
but I got off the train in St. Paul and 
hailed a Negro cab. “I'm a stranger 
here,” I said. “Could you take me to 
some nice hotel—near Rhondo?” I 
added, recalling the name of a street 
I had heard the Williamsons mention. 

The driver shot me a quick glance. 
‘‘Umph!” he grunted, good naturedly. 
“I thought there for a minute you 
were white. You sound just like a 
peckerwood!”” 

I heaved a sigh of relief. “I've 
lived in the sticks so long I even talk 
like a hillbilly,” I said, easily. 

‘Don't have any decent hotels here 
for colored.” He gave me an apprais- 
ing look. ‘You look like a nice girl, 
maybe you could get a room with one 
of those families out on the Knob. 
They've got nice homes. Let a re- 
spectable girl like you have a room 
sometimes just to keep the wife com- 
pany. Most of the men here run on 
the road,” he explained. 

He deposited me at a drug store at 
the end of the row of pretty new 
houses and drove away. Leaving my 
bags inside with a clerk, I went from 
door to door until I found a doctor's 
wife who was touched by the story of 
a simple country girl whose Aunt had 
failed to meet her and who was all 
alone in the big bad city. 

“You poor child,” she said. “Of 
course you may stay here.” 

There were many Negro girls in 
the Twin Cities with straight black 
hair whose complexions were both 
lighter and darker than my sallow 
skin. Over night I had changed from 
a dark white girl to a light black 
girl. It was with a start that I realized 
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‘that light girl who lives at Dr. 
Peter’s’” was I. 

There was little that I was quali- 
fied to do, except housework, but I 
had to have a job to keep up my 
show of respectability. Through Mrs. 
Peters, I got on as a waitress at a 
pretty little tea shop over on Rhondo. 
The work was hard at first. I, who 
was ‘‘too frail” to do my own clean- 
ing after David was born, found my- 
self carrying trays of heavy dishes 
and standing on my feet for hours at 
‘a time. 

After a week or so my unused mus- 
cles began to submit to the new rou- 
tine. Everyone, except the other wait- 
ress, Lucy, was nice to me and I soon 
became a favorite with the custom- 
ers. My tips grew and Lucy sulked, 
but even she couldn’t dampen my 
spirits. At last I had found what I 
was looking for. Gaiety, music, 
warm-hearted people and the feeling 
of independence that comes even 
from the salary of a hasher. 

To keep my folks from suspecting, 
I wrote every week and a Minneapo- 
lis boy who worked down the street 
from the tearoom mailed my letters 
for me, let me use his address. I 
cannot deny that I missed David, 
especially at night. Me was always 
over at mother’s most of the day or 
out playing with the other children, 
- so I comforted and tortured myself 
with the thought that he probably 
had already forgotten me. About 
Louie I had no feelings, no regrets. 

I was too full of my new happi- 
ness to think long of home. At night 
I was too tired to dream. The tea- 
room was on a popular corner. It 
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catered to the better class Negro and 
always there was an air of festivity 
about it that excited and thrilled me. 
In the afternoon when business was 
slack, I'd dance with the college set 
to the tune of a juke box favorite or 
sit and sip a glass of beer with a tired 
business man who preferred the com- 
pany of a pretty waitress to his nag- 
ging wife. 

“They all fall for those ‘yellow 
niggers,’ ’’ Lucy complained out loud. 
Her bark was worse than her bite, and 
when she found that it did not make 
me angry, she became my friend. 

I had been working at the tearoom 
for about two weeks when I met Bert. 
He was the handsomest man I had 
ever seen. Big, 30ish he was, with 
that heavenly warm-gold coloring 
some Negroes have. His eyes were 
large and soft and black. His hair 
was combed back in ebony waves 
from his broad intelligent forehead. 
He was impeccably dressed. 

I fell under Bert's spell before I 
took his order. By the time I served 
his dessert I was in love with him. 
Before the end of the week we had 
our first date, a show and a long drive 
through St. Paul's beautiful parks. 
Bert told me about his childhood on 
a Kansas farm and how he ran away 
from home at 15, lied about his age 
to get a job as Pullman porter. For 
three years he had been separated 
from his singer wife. He had a part 
interest in a dry cleaning plant and 
made good money. 

Grasping at some of the stories I 
had heard at the Williamsons, I told 
Bert my father was a white man who 
never married my mother. Speaking 
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slowly, I hinted at a tragic past, indi- 
cating it was embarrassing for me to 
talk about it. Big, sympathetic Bert 
said he understood and never men- 
tioned my past again. 

I saw more and more of my hand- 
some bronze lover and less and less 
of the other fellows around Rhondo 
street. I loved Bert with all my heart 
and I knew he loved me long before 
he told me so that warm September 
night in Como park as we stood arm 
in arm beside a bed of carmine canna 
lilies. As soon as he got his divorce 
he told me, we would be married. 

I wanted to tell him then that I 
was an imposter, that I was neither 
free nor colored, but I could not risk 
losing him. He meant everything I 
had ever wanted, ever missed. He 
and his way of life were the answer 
to my restless longing. I was willing 
to sacrifice everything to keep him, 
even willing to forsake my son, de- 
sert my husband. 

No one seemed to suspect my real 
nationality and even I had almost 
forgotten it. I was quick to pick up 
inflections and popular expressions, 
to adopt the habit of casually calling 
people “honey” and “sweet.” Lucy 
complimented me, said I was at last 
beginning to ‘‘act my color.” I was 
utterly happy. 

One night late that fall, Bert and 
I were at a little street carnival when 
we came face to face with Ellie Wil- 
liamson. For a minute Ellie and I 
just stood there looking at each other, 
then with a cry of delight, we fell 
into each others arms. 

‘*Pearl!”’ she exclaimed, getting her 
breath. ‘Pearl, where on earth have 
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you been—what in the world are you 
doing here?’’ Suddenly I remembered 
who I was and who Ellie Williamson 
knew I was. Terror seized me. “Don’t 
talk,’ I cried, smothering her again 
with hugs. Bert was standing silently 
by, smiling. I had to think fast. 

“Bert, darling,” I said, “we have 
so much to talk about, you won't 
mind if we go off together and have 
a good cry do you?” 

“Of course not, baby,” Bert said 
slowly, ‘I'll be waiting in the car.” 
As he turned away I caught a flicker 
of bewilderment, the slightest shadow 
of a doubt in his smoky eyes. I 
brushed it from my mind and hur- 
riedly took Ellie’s hand, leading her 
to a bench in front of the darkened 
shooting gallery where we could talk, 
where I could answer the millions of 
questions that tumbled from her 
startled lips. 

At first she didn’t believe me. 
Later, while Bert was driving us up 
and down the sleeping streets, we 
talked in guarded _half-sentences; 
smothered giggles over my new fa- 
cial traits, which suddenly, in the 
presence of Ellie, were exceedingly 
funny. Bert listened but said nothing. 
The next day I took Ellie to Dr. 
Peters’ home and even then she was 
not thoroughly convinced that I was 
passing. When she saw me in the 
tearoom, heard me taking orders, 
Ellie Williamson was willing to be- 
lieve anything. 

After Ellie was gone I began to 
wonder how much of our conversa- 
tion Bert was able to piece together. 
That he never mentioned it made me 
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uneasy. He seemed more quiet, even 
moody, 

“Why so glum, darling?” I asked 
| him one night as he was driving me 
home from work. Bert put a comfort- 
, ing arm about me. I snuggled close. 

“Pearl, baby,” he said slowly. ‘My 
divorce will be final in two more 
| weeks. In just 14 days, 336 hours I 
can ask you to be my wife!” 

Involuntarily I shuddered. His arm 
relaxed ever so slightly. ‘What's 
wrong, Pearl?’” He spoke quietly, 
but his voice was suddenly cold and 
hard. ‘Don't you love me? Is there 
somebody else?” 

“Oh, no, honey!” I cried, kissing 
him. “I love you more than any- 
thing else in the world!” 

“T hope so,” said Bert in the same 
frightening voice, ‘because I'll &7// 
any man who comes between us!”’ 

How could I tell him that I had 
deceived him, that I was a married 
woman with a son—a white woman 
with a son and husband? And if I 
told him, if he forgave me, he could 
never again believe me when I said 
I loved him. For the first time in my 
life I was afraid. 

When I arrived home late that 
night I found a special delivery let- 
ter propped up on my:dresser. It was 
from Ellie. 

“They won't tell you,’ she wrote, 


“but David is ill, has been for two 
weeks. I can’t find out what's wrong, 
because they know we keep in touch 
with you and they won't talk. Louie 
knows you aren’t visiting a friend, 
Pearl. They've guessed you've run 
away.” 

David was sick. He needed me. 
For the second time that night I was 
afraid. I knew as I stood there by the 
dresser holding the letter that I must 
go home to my baby. I knew that no 
matter how much I loved Bert, my 
duty to my child came first. 

Quietly I got out my suitcases and 
began to pack my things. When I 
had finished I wrote a note to Dr. and 
Mrs. Peters and pinned it to my pil- 
low. Tiptoeing softly, I eased out of 
the house and quietly closed the door 
behind me. The lights were still on 
in the drugstore so I hurried down 
the deserted street and summoned a 
cab, 

An hour later I was flying through 
the dark night toward Montana and 
home. 

David had pneumonia. As soon as 
he began to recover I wrote Bert a 
long letter telling him everything. 

“Your first duty is to your son,” 
he replied. ‘I know because I have 
a daughter. And I divorced her 
mother, Pearl, because she wanted to 
pass for white.” 
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Torchy sweetness and boppish spice 
make Sarah Vaughan the Number 
One girl warbler of 1950 


SUGAR 
AND 
SPICE 


Reprinted from Time 


HEN a pert-faced high-school 

junior named Sarah Vaughan 

stepped on to the stage of Har- 
lem’s Apollo Theater one night in 
1942, her only public singing expe- 
rience had been in the church choir 
in Newark, N. J. But it turned out 
to be the old story of the unknown 
little girl, amateur night and the 
happy ending. When the jazz-wise 
Apollo audience heard Sarah’s mean- 
dering, bittersweet version of Body 
and Soul, they clapped and whistled 
her into first place, with a week's en- 
gagement at $40 on the theater's reg- 
ular bill. That night on the long ride 
home to Newark, Sarah decided to 
make singing her business. 

Today Sarah's business is bustling. 
She commanded four-figure fees for 
her nightclub and theater engage- 
ments ($2,500 last fall for a week at 
the Apollo), grossed $125,000 last 
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Sarah Vaughan 


year. She stood as the top girl singer 
in two nationwide popularity polls 
(Down Beat, Metronome) for the 
third year running. Her records were 
selling around 3,000,000 copies a 
year. 

The chief quality that has brought 
25-year-old Sarah to the top of her 
field is a highly individualistic style 
that had caused one recording execu- 
tive to exclaim: ‘Good God, she can’t 
do that. Tell her to sing it straight. 
That stuff will never get anywhere.” 
Sarah soon proved him wrong. After 
a couple of years as vocalist with Earl 
(‘Father’) Hines’s and Billy Eck- 
stine’s bands, in 1946 she landed a 
solo spot in Manhattan's Café Society 
Downtown, stayed for a six-month 
run. Her recording of It’s Magic 
caught the ears of thousands with its 
mixture of torchy sweetness and bop- 
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pish spice. 

, It did not take record buyers and 
club patrons long to learn that when 
Sarah slid into a ballad like Don’t 
Blame Me or I Cover the Waterfront, 
anything might happen, and seldom 
happen twice the same. Some jazz 
critics claimed Sarah, gliding through 
/her two-octave range with the confi- 
dent swoop of a chicken hawk, can 
not only stop at quarter tones en 
route, but even at eighths. Her beat 
could be as steady as a bass fiddle’s 
‘or as unpredictable as an African 

drum, and she could play her voice 

, with the ease of an oldtime tail-gate 
trombonist or sing as straight as a 
church soloist. Her version of The 
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Lord's Prayer brought a congratula- 
tory wire from Sarah’s idol, Marian 
Anderson. 

Back in Café Society recently for 
a three-week run, Sarah was playing 
to enthusiastic fans and trying to do 
a little housekeeping in her Newark 
apartment before starting out on 
1950's journeyings. 

Looking back over last year’s im- 
pressive score, she and her husband- 
manager George Treadwell hoped 
this year’s would be even better. She 
already had cross-country bookings as 
far ahead as December, had appeared 
on some 20 television shows and was 
looking expectantly toward Holly- 


wood for new fields to conquer. 
Copyright, Time (January 16, 1950) 


WHEN SHE WAS FOUR, her parents decided it was time little 
Anne started attending church. So the following Sunday she ac- 


companied them to services. 
was earnest and vigorous. 


The minister, up high in his pulpit, 
His voice rolled out over his flock in 


loud tones and low, as he waved his arms and twisted his torso. 


And he completely fascinated small Anne. 


Finally, clutching her 


father’s arm, she asked worriedly, “What do we do if he gets out?” 
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Most of today’s leading writers tested 
their talents on WPA projects 


FAMOUS” 
WPA AUTHORS 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


HE DEPRESSION put an end 

to the dream world of renais- 

sance Harlem and scattered the 
band of poets and painters, sculptors, 
scholars and singers who had in six 
exciting years made a generation of 
Americans aware of unnoticed and 
hitherto unregarded creative talents 
among Negroes. Months later ‘New 
Negroes,” as these representatives of 
the awakening were sometimes called, 
reappeared, haggard and confused no 
doubt, in places as far apart as Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and Eatonville, Flori- 
da; Atlantic City and Carmel-by-the- 
Sea. Their short day of glory was 
past, and some of their number, still 
in their twenties, were beginning to 
die prematurely. When a few rem- 
nants of dew-driers” were final- 
ly picked up by cultural projects of 
the WPA, they began to fear that all 
was lost indeed. 


ARNA BONTEMPS, a recent Guggen- 
heim Fellowship winner, is librarian at Fisk 
University, a poet and author of many 
books. 
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What they did not dream was that 
a second awakening, less gaudy but 
closer to realities, was already in pros- 
pect. Writers’ projects engaged in 
preparing the early volumes of a 
monumental series of state and local 
guides, certainly one of the lasting 
glories of WPA, soon found them- 
selves dealing with large quantities of 
material relating to Negroes. That 
Negro writers, aspiring writers and 
would-be writers should be drawn 
into the projects in Washington, D. 
C., New York, Illinois, Louisiana and 
elsewhere was inevitable. 

In general the WPA writers were 
not the ones who had been associated 
with the “renaissance.” Such 
Negro” writers as Langston Hughes, 
Countee Cullen and Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton, for example, were able to ride 
out the bad times on their own mo- 
mentum. Others like Sterling Brown, 
secure in teaching posts or other em- 
ployment, served as WPA editors, 
consultants or supervisors. But among 
those who stood on the curbstones, 
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those who wore the frayed overcoats 
and clinking galoshes and haunted 
the public libraries and ground out 
the copy, was another group of 
writers who, now that another decade 
has elapsed, enjoy such solid literary 
reputations that their readers and 
admirers are apt te forget that their 
talents were tested on WPA. 
Especially proud is the achievement 
of the alumni of the Illinois Writers’ 
Project. Maybe this was to be ex- 
pected, considering Chicago's 20th 
Century reputation as a cradle of 
literary genius. Carl Sandburg, Er- 
nest Hemmingway, James T. Farrell, 
Harriet Monroe, Harry Hensen, Ben 
Hecht, Robert Morse Lovett, Edgar 
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Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsey, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Floyd Dell, Carl Van 
Vechten and a host of others had set 
the tradition, and some of these re- 
mained as bystanders when the city’s 
relief rolls began to winnow their 
assorted catch and to yield a certain 
selected part of it to the new literary 
enterprise. 

One of the first, of course, was 
Richard Wright. A writer of brutal 
power, scornful alike of Bohemian- 
ism and finicky art, Wright still 
stands as the most typical as well as 
the most famous example of the de- 
pression-bred WPA writer. To begin 
with, he was angry and resentful. He 
was poor, kicked-around and discrim- 
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inated against, and he hated it. When 
he was finally given a turn at a type- 
writer in the offices of the Illinois 
Writers’ Project on Erie Street, he 
was so steamed up he immediately 
began turning out rugged, fighting 
poems and thudding, belly-punching 
stories between project assignments. 
His aim was to tear the living hearts 
out of his gasping readers, not even 
allowing them, as he later admitted, 
“the consolation of tears.” And he 
came pretty close to accomplishing it. 
A couple of years later a group of 
these stories won him a prize in a 
competition open to all U. S. writers 
on WPA, led to his first book Uncle 
Tom's Children and launched the 
most impressive literary career yet 
achieved by a Negro American. 
Margaret Walker was a colleague 
of Wright's on the project in those 
days. This slender, high-spirited 
daughter of a southern preacher: had 
just graduated from Northwestern 
University, but she had already begun 
to write some of the poems that were 
later to earn her a master’s degree at 
the University of Iowa (instead of a 
thesis) and to attract widespread at- 
tention in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets when they were collected and 
published in the book For My People. 
Enemies of the cultural projects, of 
WPA in general and of the New Deal 
philosophy as a whole, succeeded in 
destroying the Federal Theater with- 
out too much trouble. In Illinois, at 
least, WPA’s humanitarian purposes 
were served by absorbing into the re- 
lated arts, writers and historical rec- 
ords projects many of the people cut 
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adrift by this action. In this shift 
Katherine Dunham, a dancer who 
happened also to have ability as a 
writer, came along with the super- 
visory personnel. She was placed in 
charge of a study of Negro cults in 
Chicago, and one of the writers 
assigned to her was a young man 
named Frank Yerby. 

Yerby was a wraith-like member of 
the project. His presence remains 
vague and only dimly remembered by 
some of his colleagues, and he suc- 
ceeded in tearing himself away from 
WPA sooner than some of the others. 
Perhaps the brain that harbored such 
legendary literary properties as The 
Foxes Of Harrow and Pride’s Castle 
could not help but feel the subtle 
thrusts which were occasionally aimed 
at all workers on WPA—even in a 
project which included Willard Mot- 
ley (Knock On Any Door), Nelson 
Algren (The Man With The Golden 
Arm), George V. Martin (Their 
Vines Have Tender Grapes), Stuart 
Engstrand (The Sling And The Ar- 
row), Jack Conroy (The Disinherited 
and The Fast Sooner Hound) and a 
whole string of writers who have 
since risen to the high salary brackets 
in movies, radio and journalism. 

At first it seemed that Yerby would 
try to work the same street on which 
Richard Wright was engaged, and 
some of his associates, like Jack Con- 
roy, who later became his supervisor, 
began to predict that he might 
achieve the same success. In fact, it 
was ‘Health Card,” a short story with 
a sociological problem that might 
have inspired Richard Wright, that 
actually made an author of Frank 
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Yerby. He submitted: longer works 
in the same vein to publishers. Un- 
like Wright, however, Yerby was not 
at his best when smarting under in- 
sults or boiling with anger. Instead 
he turned away from the whole con- 
temporary scene and made literary 
history by becoming the first Negro 
American to meet the narrow but 
tigid requirements implied by the 
term ‘“‘slick writing.” And he will 
probably be the first to earn a million 
dollars thereby. 

Willard Motley, one of the most 
gifted writers in Chicago, worked 
with the radio group and had begun 
writing Knock On Any Door before 
the Projects folded. 

A good bit of bluff sometimes fig- 
ured in the assignment of people to 
the elite projects. Everybody in WPA 
and many outside wanted to be a 
“writer.” Perhaps word had gone 
around that the artistic temperament 
was pampered in that category and 
that one met and worked with a lot of 
interesting people. In any case, the 
pushing and shoving was always brisk 
at the point of assignment, and some 
who had no qualifications other than 
brass managed to get in. It is easy to 
see how an occasional genius, espe- 
cially a calm, unhutried one might 
have been given the elbow, assuming 
something like that did happen. 

But in Chicago the literary air was 
so charged that even a sociological 
study project yielded up a team of 
successful authors. Horace R. Cayton 
and St. Clair Drake’s Black Metrop- 
olis, a standard work in its field, was 
a direct outgrowth of their WPA 
experience. 
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Two of the youngest writers on the 
Illinois Writers’ Project began play- 
ing around with the radio unit and 
trying their hands at scripts. Robert 
Lucas had previously done leg work 
on the Cults study, written sections 
for a proposed volume on the Negro 
in Illinois and won a short story con- 
test conducted on the Project. Rich- 
ard V. Durham, a tough hombre with 
his mitts, had gravitated to poetry 
from the Golden Gloves. On the 
Project he fell among the script writ- 
ers almost immediately. Radio's ap- 
peal to the writer is evidently some- 
thing like the theater's to the drama- 
tist. Neither Lucas nor Durham ever 
recovered. Both went into Negro 
journalism after the projects closed, 
but both drifted back to radio during 
the war and both went pro in due 
time. Their scripts have been on the 
networks pretty regularly ever since. 

No other writers’ project in the 
country produced comparable Negro 
talent during the depression. Chicago 
was definitely the center of the second 
phase of Negro literary awakening. 
But the New York project, with the 
advantage of being at the hub of the 
publishing world and—insofar as 
Negroes were concerned—near the 
scene of the “New Negro” vogue, 
nurtured at least one important new 
reputation. Roi Ottley had already 
worked in Negro journalism for a 
number of years, but the project 
catapulted him to success with the 
vivid and influential book New 
World A-Coming and won him a 
place among the best selling chron- 
iclers of the American scene. His 
war-time odyssey as a foreign corre- 
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spondent was part of the sequel. But 
Ottley’s was the only new reputation 
among Negro writers definitely trace- 
able to that Project. 

Obviously the new talents come in 
schools or waves. Either the writing 
impulse spzeads by a sort of cliain re- 
action or given conditions stimulate 
all who are exposed to them. One 
way or the other, Harlem got its 
renaissance in the middle ‘twenties, 
centering around the Opportunity 
contests and the Fifth Avenue 
Awards Dinners. Ten years later 
Chicago reenacted it on WPA with- 
out finger bowls but with increased 
power. 

Another 10 years have elapsed 
since Richard Wright and Frank Yer- 
by left Chicago, and another wave of 
writing talent has appeared among 


younger Negroes. This one appears 
to be supported by the G-I Bill. It 
is led by William Gardner Smith of 
Philadelphia, Willard Savoy of 
Washington, D. C., William Demby 
of Clarksburg, West Virginia, and 
Myron O'Higgins of Chicago, and 
there’s a man’s size job ahead of these 
soldiers if they hope to duplicate the 
pioneering of the Harlem crowd or 
the solid achievements of Chicago's 
WPA bunch. But there's plenty of 
talent among them, and they may be 
able to do it. 

If not, they will soon find them- 
selves pressed from behind by a still 
younger, post-World War II outfit, 
possibly led by Alvin Carlos Cooper, 
author of the promising Stroke of 
Midnight. 


Eccentricities of Musicians 


NOWHERE IS THERE MORE daffiness, superstition, eccentricity 
and whimsy than among the boys who play in the bands. Crooner 
Billy Eckstine carries his golf pro with him at all times. Dizzy Gil- 
lespie is said to stroll the streets of New York with his psychiatrist 
in tow. And Charley Fuqua, guitarist for the Ink Spots, is so faith- 
ful to his instrument that when the quartet presented him with a 
new guitar, he deliberately played off key on it so they'd let him go 
back to his old one. Once Bill Kenny lost his five carat diamond 
stickpin in a theater. The management called out half the midtown 
police squad to look for it, because Bill wouldn't go on stage with- 
out it. 

Dorothy Kilgallen, New York Journal-American 
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Southern church sign means different 
things to different people 


WELCOME 
TO ALL? 


BY JOHN H. MARION 


Reprinted from The Christian Century 


HE WELCOME sign had been 
out there in front of the Tex- 
burg Presbyterian Church for a 
long time. It said simply what many 
others like it, all over the south, had 
been saying for generations—''A 
Cordial Welcome to All.’ But the 
church’s young pastor was troubled. 
Did his well-fed, respected, top-class 
members really mean what the sign 
said? They were a gracious folk, he 
knew, but could they be that gra- 
cious? The pastor's heart was set on 
holding a special brotherhood service 
on the second Sunday in February. 
That was only a month away now, 
and he must be sure. So one night 
he asked the session about it. 
“Of course we mean it,” they said. 
“Anybody and everybody?’ he 
persisted. 
“Certainly.” 
“Anyone can come to worship with 
us—can join on profession of faith?” 
“Of course.” 


‘No matter how poor?” 

The older, more venerable elders 
nodded vigorously, and several of the 
younger ones said, “‘Sure!’’ 

“And regardless,” the young pastor 
went on, “regardless of how ignorant, 
or bad, or shabbily dressed a person 
is? The welcome is for him too?” 

Some of the elders, plainly, were 
becoming a little annoyed. As several 
shifted impatiently in their chairs, 
Mr. Cass Winston, white of hair and 
with a warm passion for evangelism, 
rose to his feet. 

“Aren't you forgetting your Bible, 
young man?” he said in his smiling, 
kindly way. ‘Did not Isaiah say, ‘Ho 
everyone that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters; and he that hath no 
money’? And did not our Lord say, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden’? It was just last 
Sunday that we sang that great old 
hymn, ‘There's a wideness in God's 
mercy like the wideness of the sea.’ 
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The doors of our church must be no 
less wide.” 

“Yes,”’ chimed in Mr. Will Brown. 
“And wasn’t it St. James who said, 
‘Have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with respect to persons’?”’ 

“What's more,” spoke up old Dr. 
McGovern, a twinkly-eyed Scot who 
also knew his Bible, ‘didn’t the 
Apostle Peter say, ‘God hath shown 
me that I should not call any man 
common or unclean’?” 

The young pastor was nodding and 
smiling. ‘You warm my heart, gen- 
tlemen,” he said gratefully “I take 
it then that since God also, in Isaiah’s 
words, doesn’t ‘judge according to the 
sight of his eyes,’ our sign out front 
means everybody is welcome, regard- 
less of color, too?” 

There was a brief, awkward silence. 
Mr. Cass Winston, sitting in the 
front row, suddenly crossed his legs. 

“Well...” said Mr. Winston, 
gravely. 

“Well, now...” said Will Brown. 

“Hold on,” said Dr. McGovern. 

Next morning the young pastor, a 
wry little smile curving the corners 
of his mouth, dutifully telephoned 
his friend the minister of the Negro 
Presbyterian church across town. His 
voice sounded flat and bedraggled as 


he broke the news. The plans they 
had talked about for that joint service 
on Brotherhood Sunday, he said re- 
gretfully, were off. Definitely off. 

And some days later in accordance 
with a motion made at session meet- 
ing by Mr. Cass Winston, and 
passed unanimously, the sign out 
front was altered slightly. Nobody, 
the elders had agreed, must get the 
idea that the Texburg Presbyterian 
Church was communistic. The south- 
ern way of life, which in this matter 
was really pretty much the American 
way as well, must by all means be 
kept inviolate. The sign was just a 
bit too broad, as they now clearly saw, 
but it wouldn't be too hard to fix. 
A slight change, said Mr. Winston, 
would do it neatly, unmistakably. 
And, of course, graciously. 

So, from then on;that was the way 
it stood. Out there in front of Tex- 
burg’s most influential church, whose 
members each Sunday solemnly went 
on saying, “I believe in the holy 
catholic church,” the sign was clearer 
now. Without being pointed, it 
nonetheless was plain. It just said: 
“A Cordial Welcome.” 

The right people would always 


understand. 


Copyright, The Christian Century 
(February 1, 1950) 
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t PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD * San Francisco's nude model's 
union of 36 girls, which has two Negroes, one Chinese and the rest 
white, is headed by a Negro, Flo Allen... A bus station at Hol- 
brook, Arizona, has a framed copy of the Bill of Rights on one 
wall and on the opposite wall the familiar sign, ''We Reserve The 
Right to Refuse Service to Anybody'' .. . Roger N. Baldwin, 

i famed retired director of the American Civil Liberties Union, pre- 

' dicts a world system of civil rights enforcement in the foreseeable 

4 future .. . Among the dozen items that Billy Rose suggests plac- 

mI ing on any cornerstone laid in 1950, he puts high on the list ''a 

‘ G-string and a length of cord used in a lynching—two examples of 

what the 20th Century was capable of doing when given enough rope'' 
. An Elmo Roper poll found that Southern college students were 

two to one in favor of working besides persons of any minority, in- 
cluding Negroes . . . In Washington a Negro man of 32 was sentenced 

to from three to nine years in jail for a robbery that netted him 35 

cents .. . Albert Johnston, Jr., whose story as the son of a Negro 

i doctor who passed was made famous in the movie, ''Lost Bounda- 

ries,'' says: ''All that criticism about Walter White's marrying 

{ a white woman wasn't fair. What he did is the high point of the 

NAACP program, isn't it?'' ... 


LONGHAIR DEPT. * Dean Dixon is scheduled to conduct the Israel 

; Philharmonic for four weeks this summer .. . Aubrey Pankey is 

touring Europe again this summer .. . Roland Hayes will teach for 

: eight weeks at Boston University this summer. Subject: Lieder sing- 

ing . . . Newest singing sensation of the concert world is William 
Warfield, who stunned critics at a Town Hall recital... 
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i AFRICAN BEAT * Liberia Co., ill-fated business venture of the 
ry late Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, went through more than 
z| $1 million beforé going on the rocks financially. Total results: 
| a 200-acre cocoa plantation and a Monrovia cold storage locker 
/ plant . . . Haile Selassie is still trying to find time to visit the 
: U. S. for medical care . .. British may try to pin the red label 
: on Bechuanaland chief Seretse Khama in effort to justify their ex- 
“ ile of African who married white British girl... 

% 
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FLICKER TICKER *% The hottest Negro actor in Hollywood, Juano 
| Hernandez, who has appeared in four recent first-rate films, will be 
‘ seen again in a new John Garfield starrer, ''The Breaking Point.'' 
5 His nine-year-old son, Juan, is also in the movie .. . There is 

no truth whatsoever to rumors that MGM cancelled their contract 

with Lena Horne because of her alleged leftist sympathies. It 
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was she who insisted on ending contract, rather than MGM . 
Plans for a film biography of Bill Robinson are stymied because of 
friction between his two wives over who would get most money out 


of it. . . Canada Lee is now definitely set to play in the film 
version of ''Cry, The Beloved Country.'' He'll wear a contact 


lens over his injured eye during filming in South Africa... 
Billy Eckstine, who's been announced for an MGM movie for months 
now, is still waiting to hear from studio about shooting schedule 
. . . ''Pinky'' was barred in Talladega, Ala., by the local police 
chief .. . There is talk of an all-Negro version of the opera, 
for a movie... 


RADIOGRAMS * A Beulah doll that looks like Hattie McDaniel 
will be on the market soon but the radio show's sponsors have given 
the nod for the Beulah role in the television version to Ethel 
Waters .. . Plans for a Rochester radio show have been dropped 
ecause of nix by Jack Benny's ae ne Negro quartets are 
the rage of television shows .. . Lena Horne is getting lined 
up for a television contract when she returns to America... 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * They're now calling Billy Eckstine 
""Young Man River.'' Noted Hollywood tunesmith Mack Gordon is to 
write six exclusive songs annually for Billy . . . Dizzie Gil- 
lespie is now playing around with psychiatry . . . Ezzard Charles 
is trying his hand at song writing. . Louis Ar sire n recently 
cut 32 records for Decca . . . When "Su ugar Chile'' Robinson met 
noted pianist Arthur Rubinstein in an Ohio hotel, the artist asked 
him where he was going so late in the evening. The hour was 8 p.m. 
''I'm going to work,'' said the youngster. ''Me too,'' came back 
Rubinstein... Bi ‘lly Daniels may wind up with a Columbia con- 
tract as a result of his recent Hollywood stand. . Val 

5 s favorite stunt is singing the Chinese national anthem in 


style . 
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CRYSTAL BALL *% Ralph Bunche may soon get another important 
mediation job from the United Nations . . Luke Easter will wind 
up in the first base rag with the Cleveland Indians before the sea- 
son's over . . . Lena Horne will work in a European movie serere 
she returns from current ten-months tour in Continent . ‘ 

lian Smith's next literary effort will be a stage play—a comedy. . 
Wall Street brokers have an eye on cornering the Negro investment 
market and their Negro representatives will hit a new high in 
stock sales incoming months... 
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It is one of many charges hurled at the association, 


causing civil war within its ranks 


IS INTERMARRIAGE 
WRECKING THE NAACP? 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


OR 41 years the National Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of 

Colored People, world’s largest 
and most potent Negro organization, 
has preached full equality and total 
integration. Not long ago, Executive 
Secretary Walter White took a highly 
controversial step in total integration 
when he married white Poppy Can- 
non. Negro America was shocked. 
A few months later when Washing- 
ton NAACP Administrative Assistant 
Leslie Perry's marriage to white Ruth 
Weyland was disclosed, Negro Amer- 
ica cried, there goes our leadership; 
interracial marriages are wrecking the 
NAACP. 

Headlines screamed, tongues 
wagged. Not even the wedding of 
Rita Hayworth to Aly Khan or the 
romance of Bergman and Rossellini 
caused as much comment among 
Negroes as those two marriages. 
There was widespread agreement that 
White's usefulness to the NAACP 
was at an end, that Perry would no 
longer be effective as a Washington 
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lobbyist, and that the whole organi- 
zation was being placed in an embar- 
rassing position. 

“White has snatched at the rug of 
economic, social and political ad- 
vancement upon which the feet of 
Negroes rest,” said insurance man 
C. C. Spaulding. 

“A prompt and official announce- 
ment that he will not return to his 
post at the expiration of his leave is 
in order,’’ stormed the Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide. 

“Walter White's usefulness with 
the NAACP is perhaps ended because 
of the deep-seated feeling millions 
of Negroes have on this subject,’’ said 
the sympathetic Oklahoma Black Dis- 
patch, 

White people opposed to miscege- 
nation said, “What did I tell you?” 
The Negro in the street moaned, 
“Ain't it a shame!” Colored females 
wailed, “White women are kidnap- 
ping our men!” 

Dramatized by the Whites’ round- 
the-world honeymoon, spiced by the 
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Perry's legal difficulties, and scandal- 
ized by a Negro press which made 
capital of the whole affair, these inter- 
racial marriages have not only been 
magnified far out of proportion, but 
have been used as weapons to carry 
on personal fights; smoke screens to 
cloud the more serious issues behind 
a crumbling NAACP—the Negro’s 
chief wailing wall. 

With a loss of 168,000 members 
in 1949 (40 per cent drop from 
1948) it is little wonder that people 
are saying, whatever the reasons, the 
NAACP is falling apart; soon the 
poor colored man won't have an or- 
ganization to which he can legally 
turn. 

Few seriously believe, however, 
that the marriage of four (Poppy and 
Ruth are active members too) of the 
association's once half-million mem- 
bers, no matter how important, could 
destroy a brilliant 41-year record of 
protecting minority rights against 
overwhelming odds. Already the pen- 
dulum of opinion has begun to swing 
back to the other side, and many who 
at first condemned, now defend. 

Both the Whites and the Perrys 


honoring 10 Japanese visitors. 

Both NAACP men say they have 
found intelligent whites far more ma- 
ture on the subject of intermarriage 
than Negroes, and cite the attitudes 
of South Carolina’s Judge and Mrs. 
J. W. Waring in the widely publi- 
cized snubbing of Mrs. Poppy White 
at a tea given by “friends” of the 
NAACP. 

There is a striking analogy, White's 
friends point out, between the posi- 
tion of the Executive Secretary and 
Prince Seretse Khama. The chiefs of 
Khama’s tribe were at first disturbed 
by the breaking of an age-old black 
supremacy law, but when Seretse was 
criticized by outsiders, rallied solidly 
behind their leader and his right to 
marty whomever he chose. The re- 
action of Mr. White's board of direc- 
tors was somewhat different. It has 
not even taken a stand on the Seretse 
Khama situation which has had 
world-wide repercussions. 

This indicates that all is not well 
within the NAACP family. The 
feudin’ and a fussin’ between board 
and branch, within the inner circles 
of the higher echelon as well as gen- 


have received (and are still receiv- Penal discontent among the dollar- 


ing) tremendous amounts of mail 
from all over the country, none of it 
unfavorable. Since his marriage, 
White has been offered two professor- 
ships and the governorship of the 
Virgin Islands. His demand as a 
speaker in white universities and 
clubs has multiplied. The National 
Council of Negro Women, appar- 
ently undisturbed by the marital dif- 
ficulties of Perry, invited him to give 
the welcoming address at an affair 
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paying (now $2) membership, began 
long before 1949, when Sir Cupid 
went color blind and the Messers 
White and Perry decided to practice 
what the NAACP preaches. 

Reasons for a natural decline in 
membership are obvious. The NA- 
ACP rolls skyrocketed during the 
hysteria of war, and its accompany- 
ing period of prosperity, to astro- 
nomical numbers. Now that the or- 
ganization’s job as legal aid society 
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for Negroes in southern army camps 
is no longer urgent (soldier member- 
ship was almost total), and salaries 
decrease while unemployment soars, 
it is only natural that membership 


should level off. 


A 40 per cent drop in one year, 


_ however, cannot be blamed wholly on 


natural causes, any more than it can be 
blamed wholly on intermarriage. Lack 
of strong leadership and a positive 


| program, vicious internal bickering 


caused by politics and envy, charges 
of Communist infiltration and increas- 
ing dissatisfaction of branches with 
the national body all contribute to 
the break in ranks which threatens 
to destroy the whole association. 

Because Walter White has been 
NAACP leader for the past 20 years, 
much of its criticism as well as its 
credit has centered around his fair 
head. Enemies have accused him of 
dictatorship, of using the organiza- 
tion to further personal gains, of 
growing fat and influential at the ex- 
pense of the race, and of politicing. 
Yet under his leadership the NAACP 
has become a power recognized 
around the world. 

One of his most vocal (and he 
has five newspapers to speak for him) 
critics is board membes Carl Murphy, 
Baltimore newspaper tycoon who un- 
successfully demanded that White's 
column be made available to the 
whole Negro press, rather than only 
to the Chicago Defender—his rival. 
Although Murphy upheld the right 
of Paul Robeson, Jr. to marry a white 
girl, he and his papers have bitterly 
attacked the marriage of White. 

Acting secretary Roy Wilkins in- 
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herited all of White's headaches and 
developed a few of his own. His 
rigid screening of leftist delegates to 
the Civil Rights Mobilization to 
Washington, brought praise from the 
editorial pages of the Pittsburgh 
Courier and rebuke from the New 
York and Jamaica branches which lost 
some 300 members in the process. It 
also resulted in a request for a charter 
to establish a second Manhattan 
branch for those who want no part 
of the warring group. 

“There is a scornful and contemp- 
tuous attitude on the part of paid 
staff,”’ said New York Judge Jane M. 
Bolin when she resigned from her 
non-voting, no-duty vice presidency 
in March, “and a majority of the 
board members toward the NAACP 
branches and people who work in the 
branches.” 

Ousted Pine Bluff officials, led by 
ex-Executive Secretary Harold Flow- 
ers, threaten to organize a rival NA- 
ACP for the state of Arkansas. They 
were accused of gross neglect for 
failing to make either a financial or 
membership report for 1949. The 
branch blames the wholesale ouster on 
its refusal to permit NAACP attor- 
neys into Arkansas to handle civil 
rights suits. 

Cries of politics in the non-parti- 
san organization have been long and 
loud. It is accused of loading the 
board with Truman sympathizers, 
labor leaders and Negro political as- 
pirants. Assistant Republican cam- 
paign manager Val J. Washington 
charged White with violation of the 
non-partisan clause affecting officers, 
and Leslie Perry with following the 
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Democratic line of condemning the 
Eighteenth Congress. Like Carl 
Murphy, Washington attacked 
White's by-lined articles which 
praised Truman and criticized Dewey. 

The recent feud between Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois and Walter White was a 
result of a difference of political 
opinion. When White was named 
consultant in race problems to the 
U.S. delegation to the UN General 
Assembly meeting in Paris in 1948, 
DuBois challenged his right to accept 
a post which he, DuBois (a Wallace 
man), said would tie the NAACP 
with the Truman foreign policy. Be- 
fore White's acceptance, he con- 
tended, the organization should have 
established and publicly declared its 
position on foreign policy. The re- 
sultant dismissal of Dr. DuBois from 
his post as Special Director of Re- 
search, coincided with Mr. White's 
leave of absence. 

A disagreement with White back 
in 1934 over policy caused the elder 
statesman to give up the editorship 


What License? 


of the Crisis, which he founded, and 
return to his classroom at Atlanta 
University. 

All of these factors, plus threats 
of Communist infiltration and Social- 
ist control, are the underlying causes 
for the current lack of advancement 
in the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The 
marriages of White and Perry are no 
more responsible for breaking up the 
NAACP than they were for Mrs. 
Eleanore Roosevelt's proffered resig- 
nation. 

It is indeed ironical that the Man 
Called White should be so harshly 
censored for crossing a line that for 
him scarcely exists. It is his whiter- 
than-white man appearance, his abil- 
ity to pass, that made him invaluable 
to the association in its infancy. His 
zeal and industry have elevated him 
to its highest position. 

Unless the NAACP can ‘close 
ranks” and offer a stronger leader- 
ship, a more positive program, it may 
be glad to welcome Walter home. 


A LOCAL MATRON trying to maneuver her sedan out of a park- 
ing space banged into the car ahead, then into the car behind and 
finally, pulling into the street, struck a passing delivery truck. A 
policeman approached her and demanded: “Let's see your license!” 

“Don't be silly, officer,” she said archly. “Who'd give me a li- 


cense?” 
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Montreal Star 


From the bracelet he gave her, a “biography in diamonds,” 


Fannie Robinson tells the story of the 
world’s greatest dancer 


BILL ROBINSON 
AS SHE KNEW HIM 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


66 HE Bill Robinson I knew was . 


much more than a_ great 

dancer. He was the neatest 
man on earth, the most loved man 
in the world.” 

Fannie Robinson gazed past the 
dainty curtains of her living room 
window and out into the quiet mid- 
afternoon of Harlem's upper Seventh 
avenue. For 19 of the late dancer's 
most productive years, ‘Little Bo,” 
had been Big Bojangles’ wife and 
constant companion. After their 
divorce in 1943 she remained his 
friend, became his neighbor. She 
is also a friend of his’ widow. 

“This bracelet,” she said, spread- 
ing a platinum chain of glittering 
charms on the hand-painted coffee 
table, “is a biography in diamonds. 
Bill gave it to me in 1937, on my 
birthday. I was born in April, the 
month of diamonds, so he gave me 
this bracelet which represents 15 
years of our married life.” 

Small tan fingers tenderly arranged 
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the precious milestones into place, 
and like the beads of a rosary, Fannie 
Robinson read the diamond-studded 
story of a great man and a great love 
that folded but never died. 

“Bill called this his ball and 
chain,” she said, pointing to a tiny 
boy suspended from a diamond heart. 
“It’s Bill as a child in Richmond. 
The diamond ball and leg irons rep- 
resent the trouble he got into in his 
home town. 

“This is Bill with a knapsack on 
his back,’’ she said, turning to the 
next exquisitely formed figure on the 
chain. “He is leaving Richmond, 
going out into the world, an un- 
known, ragged little boy, destined to 
become Dean of the Dancers, the 
King of Taps.” 

Fannie Robinson placed the third 
diamond symbol, a tiny phone with 
the number “711” engraved in onyx 
in the palm of her hand. With the 
tip of her little finger she dialed 
the words, “I Love You.” 
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“He never wrote letters. He even 
proposed to me over the phone.” A 
smile spread over the smooth even 
features of the pretty little woman 
as she recalled her romance with the 
drugstore Romeo who courted be- 
tween spoonfuls of vanilla ice cream 
and out-of-town road tours. 

“IT was an apprentice in Wal- 
green’s on the corner of 35th and 
State in Chicago when I met Bill 
Robinson. I worked at the cosmetics 
counter and sometimes in the cash- 
ier’s booth, but Bill always managed 
to talk to me. He would bring his 
box of ice cream—he wouldn't eat it 
out of a dish—where I was and tell 
me about his dancing. He would 
come in two or three times a day. 
Bill loved his ice cream. He never ate 
a quart like people said he did, but 
he always had a pint of vanilla—said 
chocolate was too close to his own 
color. He wouldn't give you a spoon- 
ful to save his soul. He would buy 
you some of your own, but nobody 
got any of his. Bill was that way 
about ice cream.” 

Fannie idly dialed the tiny phone 
as she talked. Her big black eyes 
sparkled. “I was very young and Bill 
was in his 40's, old enough to be my 
father, but I liked the man with the 
wide smile and the dancing feet. Bill 
Robinson always looked 20 years 
younger than his age, even when he 
was 71. 

“We had few dates,’ Fannie con- 
tinued. “I went to pharmacy school 
days and worked at the drugstore 
until midnight. Bill was out of town 
35 or 40 weeks in the year, so most 
of our courtship was by long distance 
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and over the counter.” 

Placing the chain back on the 
table, she pointed to the next mile- 
stone, Bill with a bouquet of posies. 
“He was generous—too generous. 
He lavished flowers and gifts upon 
me, and threw away most of his 
earnings gambling. I got after him 
so much about wasting his money 
that he began sending it to me to 
keep. He was away a long time that 
year, and when he returned, I handed 
him a bankbook with a tidy sum in 
his account. 

“You did that for me,’ he said, 
unbelieving. “You didn’t even keep 
any for yourself!’ Bill just looked at 
me. Of course he probably went 
right out and threw it away, but he 
never forgot what I had done for 
him.” 

Bill Robinson’s second wife, the 
one who knew him best, loved him 
longest, pointed to another link on 
the chain of memories, a miniature 
engagement ring. “I didn’t have an 
engagement ring then,” she said. 
“We couldn't afford one, but Bill 
put it on the chain in its proper se- 
quence, and when I lost it, he had 
a duplicate made. 

“When he proposed, he was call- 
ing from Denver. ‘Listen, Daught’ 
(he called me Daught before he 
named me Little Bo), ‘Listen,’ he 
said. ‘I’m spending too much money 
on phone bills. Why don’t you 
come along with me—as my wife, of 
course—and we can not only save on 
talk, but you can keep up that bank 
account you started for me, and do 
a lot of things more important than 
working behind a counter in a drug- 
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store.’ 


Little Bo picked up the chain again 
and held a doll-sized wedding ring 
to the light. It was an exact replica 
of the one Bill gave her back in 1924 


. when they were married at the home 


of a friend in St. Paul. The stone in 


, the miniature was no bigger than her 


first, a pin-point size diamond that 
grew with the years until it became 
a seven carat rock on the hand of the 


_ wife of the greatest dancer in the 


world. 
Beyond the ring, was the gay 


; dancing figure of Bill Robinson, 


streamlined in diamonds, and 
mounted on black onyx stair steps. 
Fannie placed the biography on her 
lap. The dancing image sparkled 
brightly against the silky blueness of 
her dress. Again she turned toward 
the window and the long black lashes 
closed down over the bright black 
eyes as Fannie Robinson's mind went 
bounding back to those fabulous days 
when the name of Bill Robinson 
blazed above theater marquees from 
Hollywood to New Hampshire, when 
he starred in movies, danced before 
kings and presidents, taught the 
Eleanor Powells and Shirley Tem- 
ples how to tap their way to stardom. 

“Bill danced with his ankles, stood 
erect. That's why he never tired,” 
said Fannie. ‘He never did the same 
dance twice, never used a step with 
one foot he couldn't use with both. 
I. Miller, the shoe manufacturer, 
gave him a dancing board about a 
yard square. He could do every step 
in his routine on that board, and 
dance so lightly the people in the 
apartment below would never know 


he was home. 

“We used to work out his routines 
and jokes together. He never had a 
gag writer. When he was making 
movies in Hollywood, we went over 
his script very night, and whoever 
was playing opposite him, I was that 
person. Bill called it our ‘kitchen 
routine. When he was making The 
Littlest Rebel, the director had me 
dress up as an old lady and take a 
tray to Bill in one of the scenes. He 
was so shocked at seeing me cast in 
a role that he had to be worked on 
for an hour before he could go on 
with his part. That is the only acting 
I ever did during those 19 years, but 
I had my work backstage.” 

Fannie caught a rebellious black 
curl at the nape of her neck and 
patted it into the smooth neatness of 
her upsweep. The afternoon sun 
crept into the beautiful living room, 
hesitated on a painting above the 
electric fireplace. The dancing figure 


. lay quietly in her lap. 


“Wherever he went, I was right 
there. My table was in a corner of 
his dressing room or outside his door 
where I could intercept reporters, 
give interviews and protect Bill from 
the public when he was tired. You'd 
be surprised what is demanded of a 
celebrity. They even asked Bill to 
take off his shoes and stockings so 
they could feel his bunions. In Holly- 
wood he averaged 5,000 fan letters 
weekly through the studio alone. It 
was my job to answer that mail and 
send pictures to his admirers. I kept 
records, paid all the bills, took care 
of our income tax, did everything 
possible so he could be free to put his 
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whole heart and mind into his danc- 
ing. Bill depended upon me for 
everything. He was like a child, and 
at the same time he was husband, 
brother and sweetheart. 

‘He ran out of the theater one cold 
night to summon a doctor for an 
ailing actor and was unable to talk 
above a whisper for three months. 
I became his voice. I got so I could 
anticipate every wish, every thought 
and mood. I could stand in the back 
of the theater and tell by his dancing 
when some noise backstage was irri- 
tating him.” 

Fannie laughed. ‘‘Bill was a great 
sports fan, you know. Loved his 
baseball. While he was still unable 
to talk, I too, became a great sports 
fan. I knew just when to yell at the 
umpire, what to say when Bill wanted 
to argue with a fan, and when to slap 
my knee and laugh. After a hot ar- 
gument with an out-of-town rooter 
in which Bill pantomimed and I 
played Charlie McCarthy, a spectator 
remarked, ‘Well now I’ve seen every- 
thing—a husband who wants his 
wife to talk for him.’ 

“I talked so well the language of 
my husband that when he gave me a 
new car, he said, ‘Little Bo, you know 
all the cuss words in my vocabulary, 
now all you have to do is learn how 
to drive.’ 

There was only one thing Fannie 
or anybody else couldn’t do for Bill 
Robinson, and that was take care of 
his clothes. “No man was ever more 
meticulous about his wardrobe,” said 
Fannie. ‘He did his own packing and 
could go down in the basement and 
find a pin in his trunk in the middle 
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of the night. He kept a big cover 
sheet which he spread over his things 
after each show to protect them from 
dust and dirt. Each suit, each gar- 
ment hung six inches apart. He even 
hung up his socks at night. 

“With the building of beautiful 
new theaters all over the country 
back in the early 30's, inspectors were 
sent around to check actors’ quarters. 
Bill’s room was declared the neatest, 
cleanest room on the circuit. 

“He was a perfect 38, preferring 
ready-made to tailored clothes. For 
over 30 years he bought his wardrobe 
from Hill Clothes in Chicago, and 
had the same salesman for 25 years. 
They liked to see Bill come in. It 
was a special event, because he would 
tap dance all over the store, selecting 
his wardrobe and joking. Sometimes 
he would pay the expenses of a de- 
signer and a salesman to come to 
New York with a couple of trunks 
full of clothes so he could do his 
shopping backstage. 

“Like his clothes, Bill bought all 
of his dancing shoes from one store, 
Aiston, in Chicago. He ordered six 
or eight pairs at a time, but usually 
became attached to one pair and 
just looked at the others. The shoes 
he wore in the Hot Mikado were 14 
carat gold-plated kids that cost $100 
a pair. Harry Aiston says he has 
made some 150 pairs of dancing 
shoes for Bill, a good many of which 
were stolen by souvenir hunters.” 

Fannie fingered the precious brace- 
let. ‘By being careful with his diet, 
Bill kept his figure trim. He never 
smoked (cigars made him ill), drank 
only wine occasionally, and kept a 
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decanter of ice water on his bureau 
all the time. Big Bo loved bacon. He 
would call me any hour of the night 
and say, ‘Fix me some tea, toast 
and two strips of bacon.’ ” 

The phone rang and Fannie laid 
the bracelet gently upon the table 
and hurried to the bedroom with its 
soft-colored satin and lace. An or- 
ganization wanted her to help with 
their drive. They can always count 
on Fannie Robinson in a worthwhile 
cause. She returned with another 
dancing Bojangles, a diamond pen 
three times as large as the charms, 
and three times as valuable. “It had 
a natural pearl face,” she said, laying 
it on the table with the chain, “But 
Bill made them change it to a black 
pearl. He said that was more like 
him, 

“See this house,” she pointed again 
to the chain. A tiny building dangled 
from its heart-shaped diamond hinge. 
“This was our home in Los Angeles. 


We moved here to the Dunbar apart-. 


ments in 1928 and have maintained a 
home here ever since. We built the 
California home about 10 years ago, 
a Paui Williams design, and one of 
the show places of Hollywood. 
When Bill and I were divorced in 
1943, he gave me the house but I 
never lived in it after that. I sold it 


- to a minister and his wife and re- 


turned here to the Dunbar, taking 
this small apartment. 

“This is Mickey, our wire-haired 
fox terrior,”’ said Fannie, going back 
to the biography. “We took him 
everywhere we went, and when he 
died, we had his body brought back 
to New York and buried in the ani- 
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mal cemetery.” 

She was nearing the end of the 
chain. A small replica of the Bill 
Robinson Dusenberg with diamond 
wheels that turned marked another 
year in the life of Bill and Fannie. 
He had given her two cars, but the 
handsome Dusenberg, complete with 
chauffeur, was theirs together. 

“During the depression,” recalled 
Fannie, ‘Bill and I would be riding 
down Seventh avenue and come 
across a woman and her children 
sitting outside of her door, sur- 
rounded by all of her earthly belong- 
ings—a familiar sight in those days. 
Bill wouldn't say a word, just stop 
the car, get out and ask the woman 
how much she owed. Then he would 
find the landlord, give him his money 
and, picking out two or three men 
from the gathering crowd, pay 
them a dollar or so to move the 
woman back into the house. 

“Bill was always doing things like 
that. He helped hundreds of people 
that nobody ever knew about. Almost 
every other letter was a plea for 
money or help. Strangers would ask 
him to buy farms or set them up in 
business. An Ohio woman sent him 
a picture of a beautiful little girl. Said 
her husband had left her and she 
needed help with the child. Both Bill 
and I fell in love with the baby’s pic- 
ture. I bought a beautiful Easter out- 
fit and had it sent to the mother. We 
never heard a word from her, but 
found out later that the child was not 
hers, the picture was only a ruse to 
obtain money. That didn’t stop Bill 
from giving. He'd say, ‘When I give 
I've done my part. It’s not my duty 
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to see how they spend it.’ 

“The thousands of dollars Bill 
Robinson gave away to people of all 
races and religions are easily for- 
gotten, but the money he threw away 
gambling will always be remembered. 
Yes, Bill gambled, and gambled 
wrecklessly, heavily. How much he 
lost—or won—I’ll never know, but 
it was his money and he had a right 
to spend it the way his saw fit. Aside 
from pool, that was his only recrea- 
tion. He would have made a wonder- 
ful golfer had he the time to devote 
to it. Movie stars who watched him 
occasionally bang a ball around on a 
miniature course said he had the 
swing and rhythm of a champion.” 

Only three charms remained on the 
chain: a steamship, the one they took 
to Europe; their 15th wedding anni- 
versary (the numerals outlined in 
diamonds), and a tiny album labeled 
“F, R.,” her initialsk—in the same 
precious stones. She opened the al- 
bum to infinitesimal pictures of the 
“Robinson family’: Bill, Fannie and 
the dog, Mickey. 

The shadows had lengthened in 
the street below. It was time for 
Fannie to go to her class at the busi- 
ness school down town. After their 
divorce Bill had asked her not to 
work. For her to take a job would be 
a reflection on him, on his ability to 
provide for his former wife. 

Reluctantly Fannie Robinson 
closed the album that completed the 
biography of 15 of the happiest years 
of her life. 
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540-—— UNDER THE SKIN by Puytus Borrome (Harcourt, Brace $3). The 
noted British novelist has turned to the color and excitement of the West 
Indies for her newest book which delves deeply into the race problem. Miss 
: Bottome with her feel for dramatic plots has woven a complicated skein in 


: this one which occasionally gets out of hand. But for all its melodrama, Under 

' The Skin is a tingling experience and certainly a new twist for novels with 

4 Negroes as characters, 

THE INVISIBLE GLASS by LoreEN Watt (Greenberg $2.75). Rarely 


has a novel sold openly across the counter treated homosexualism and racism 
as fearlessly as this daring novel. Its story of a Negro GI and his problems 
adjusting to a Jim Crow life he has not known in civilian days is strong 
stuff but when a white lieutenant falls in love with the colored GI, the yarn 
is bound to leave most readers breathless if not shocked. 


542 — ALL THE SHIPS AT SEA by WituiaM J. Leperer (William Sloane $3). 2 
Not all the brass in the Navy is hard-headed and humorless and Commander 

Lederer seems to have embarked on a one-man campaign to prove that con- 

tention. With a jolly, joyous approach, Lederer pulls apart the Navy and 

finds out what makes it tick. One of his best chapters tells of his experiences 

with a gang of Negro sailors and how he was able to bring a new morale to 

their unit by giving them something to be proud about. 


543-—— CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL by Jack Lair and Lee Mortimer (Crown 
$3). These two Hearst newspapermen seem determined to keep up a never- 
ending campaign to break down the morals of the nation. First, they did a 
gutter-view book on New York. Now it is the Windy City they are dragging 
down to their own level. In this book as in their last, they save some of their 
worst venom, filth and lies for their chapter on the Negro community. There 
are probably more outright fables per page in this chapter than in any volume 
of recent memory. 


545——THIS IS RACE edited by Eart W. Count (Henry Schuman $7.50). 
This bulky but splendid anthology of writings about race since the early 18th 

Century is perhaps the most comprehensive and authoritative volume on the 

; subject ever put into print. Its selections range from Darwin to Franz Boas. 

Strangely enough, however, not a single Negro is represented in the articles 

i included in the 747-page study. The volume ts mainly concerned with the 

} anthropological aspects of race more than race theories. Despite its scholarly 

¢ approach many of its pages make engrossing reading. 
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544 ——-DOCTORS COURAGEOUS by Eowarp H. Hume (Harper $3.50). The 
thrilling story of medical men who have conquered almost-impossible odds 
to bring succor to far-off uncivilized people is always grand reading. This won- 
derful book encompasses the story of doctors who have accomplished miracles 
from Africa to China with their knowledge and courage. Dr. Hume's well- 
written account of doctors—both native and foreign—in Africa is especially 
engrossing. 


560— THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA edited by Arcuer H. SHaw (Macmillan 
$6.50). Undoubtedly the most comprehensive, best-arranged collection of 
Lincoln quotations ever published, this intelligent new volume is a must for 
every library. The bulky book is a complete collection of the best and most 
famous quotes from the much-quoted President and is invaluable not only as 
a reference book but also for everyday inspirational reading. The quotes are 
all arranged by topics. 


546——{SRAEL DIARY by BerNarp M. Bioomrietp (Crown $2.50). The 
straight account of a Canadian businessman's trip to the newest republic in 
the world relates in graphic fashion the spirit that is building Israel today. 
Author Bloomfield does not pretend to be a polished writer but his diary-told 
report does give a revealing picture of the new Jewish nation and its struggles. 


547 — DEBBY by Max Sterre (Harper $3). A fanciful, moving novel has 
been written by Max Steele about a strange character for literature—a men- 
tally-defective woman who never reaches maturity but in her childlike way 
manages to make life a radiant experience for others. Debby is a warm, full 
character for all her lacks. This compassionate work won the Harper Prize 
Novel Contest and displays a- writing talent that is bound to be heard from 


in the future. 


561 LOST IN THE STARS by Maxwe ANDERSON (William Sloane $2.75). 
The Broadway musical based on Alan Paton’s famous novel on South 
Africa, Cry, The Beloved Country, has been put in book form and makes 
excellent reading but not nearly up to the qualities of the original novel. 
Maxwell Anderson's lyrics for the songs in the musical add a fine touch to 
the economical plot which is woven through the stage play. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 

1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

pias send me the tollowing books whose numbers I have encircled: 
540 541 542 543 545 
544 550 546 547 


(Please Print) 
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LETTER FROM HAWAII 


BY FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS 


First of a Series 


LIKE Hawaii so well that I want 
I to stay here the rest of my life. 

As a friend of mine put it to 
me recently: “If this old island 
sinks, I'll get myself a boat and just 
paddle around until it comes back up 
again.” 

However, despite this attitude 
shared by many Negroes, I must 
warn you that Hawaii is not paradise. 
There is race prejudice, although less 
of it than anywhere in Continental 
U.S. And there are also the Big 
Five, a group of powerful financial 
interests with a stranglehold on the 
island economy geared to pineapple 
and sugar cane. Hawaii must depend 
upon shipping for most of its neces- 
sities and shipping is controlled by 
the Big Five. To continue living 
Mainland style will cost you about 25 
per cent more than in Chicago or 
New York for Big Five firms charge 
just as much as the traffic will bear. 

Also, there is the little matter of 
making a living. As of January, un- 
employed were around 35,000 out of 
a total population of something like 
520,000, thus making Hawaii one of 
the most critical areas under the 
Stars and Stripes. But if you have 
ready cash, an independent income 
or special skills, plus a good reputa- 
tion, you need not be worried. In 
fact, Hawaii will roll out the wel- 
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come mat. 

Now let's dwell on the good 
points. There are seven inhabited 
islands in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Honolulu is located on the island of 
Oahu, only third in size but with 
nearly two thirds of the total popula- 
tion. Honolulu is as modern as other 
U. S. cities of 300,000 inhabitants, 
which means you can get almost any- 
thing, except television. But in rural 
Oahu and on the other islands, it’s 
country style living. You take your 
choice. 

All seven islands offer breathtak- 
ing scenery from deserts to jungles, 
from a miniature grand canyon on 
Kauai to active volcanoes on the 
“Big Island” of Hawaii which is lar- 
ger than the other six combined al- 
though with only 75,000 inhabitants. 
There are towering mountains and 
sandy beaches; year ‘round boating, 
swimming and fishing along with 
winter skiing high on the 12,000 foot 
slopes of Mauna Kea. If you like 
hunting there are wild goats, pigs. 
deer, water buffalo, pheasants and 
quail. Best of all, there are no snakes 
(I checked on that long before | 
came here) and no dangerous wild 
animals. You can go anywhere you 
wish and need to keep your eyes open 
for an occasional centipede or scor- 
pion, whose bites may be painful for 
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a few days but not fatal. 

And then there’s the climate. In 
Honolulu it averages 75 in summer 
and 71 in winter and that’s typical 
of the entire territory except in the 
mountains where, of course, it’s 
cooler. Gorgeous and vivid flowers 
bloom all year and you'll find shacks 
with orchids. In the rainy sections 
vegetables shoot up almost overnight. 

You'll like the beautiful people, 
particularly the mixtures—and 
Hawaii boasts that 40 per cent of its 
marriages are interracial. In color 
they range from blonde to black. 
Many Japanese and Filipinos are 
tiny; native Hawaiians may be over 
six feet and weigh over 250 pounds. 
Less than a third of the total popula- 
tion is white; the rest are Japanese, 
Chinese, Hawaiians, Koreans, Fili- 
pinos, Puerto Ricans and several hun- 
dred U. S. Negroes, the latter living 
almost exclusively in Honolulu. Fhe 
culture is therefore an exotic mixture 
of European, Oriental and Polyne- 
sian—with a spicy flavoring of 
Harlemese. 

Much of this we read, my wife and 
I, and our curiosity was aroused. We 
wanted to see if Hawaii measured up 
to its publicity and we also wondered 
if Uncle Sam bossed any place that 
actually practiced the democracy he 
was trying to peddle to the rest of 
the world. So we left Chicago on 
Dec. 8, 1948, to come here and see 
for ourselves. 

We stopped at one of the better 
hotels on famed Waikiki beach. 
This is the area that traps the tourists 
and most of the permanent residents 
of Waikiki are Mainland whites— 
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called “‘haoles’’ out here. But I got 
the same courteous treatment as any- 
body else. In fact, Negroes can 
stay at the world renowned Royal 
Hawaiian—if they can afford the 
price. 

As I was then executive editor of 
the Associated Negro Press and pre- 
sumably of some importance, I was 
interviewed and photographed with 
my wife for the two daily papers— 
something that would have happened 
nowhere that I know of on the Main- 
land. After the articles and pictures 
appeared, strangers would stop us 
on the streets to welcome us to the 
islands. If we waited for a bus, pass- 
ing motorists would volunteer to 
drive us to our destination with the 
comment that they saw our pictures 
in the paper. Store clerks would greet 
us by name; even today, after more 
than a year, sometimes one will ask 
me: “Wasn't your picture in the 
paper several months ago?” Recently 
Ebony carried our likenesses and the 
same thing has been happening 


again although on a much smaller . 


scale. But it is interesting to note 
that Ebony is read by Orientals and 
Polynesians as well as by Negroes 
haoles. 

Hawaii pats itself on the back 
about its democracy. Officially, it is 
so certain that there is no discrimina- 
tion that the territorial legislature re- 
fuses to pass civil rights laws on the 
ground that they are “unnecessary.” 
In fact, all signs of jim crow may 
be hidden from the visiting Negro 
with prestige who doesn’t tarry long. 
On arrival here | was welcomed at 
places which, I later learned, or- 
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dinarily bar Negroes. But if you 
stay here long enough to dig be- 
neath the surface, you'll find a size- 
able amount of discrimination. 

In fact, many of the brown service- 
men and crew members of the big 
boats will tell you that jim crow in 
Honolulu “is worse than anywhere 
on the West Coast.’ It's easy to 
see why they have this opinion. Many 
go only to the downtown taverns on 
Hotel Street which cater to the 
armed forces. Since most are white 
and a large proportion from Dixie, 
the owners (for the most part haoles 
with traditional prejudices) have 
barred all Negroes. They'll stop 
them at the door and say, “Why 
don’t you go over to Smith Street 
among your own kind?” 

Smith Street is a digest version of 
the worst of Harlem. In a block long 
area, it has several taverns, restau- 
tants, shining stands, pool halls, bar- 
bershops, a hotel and even a night 
spot called “Be Boppers Rendez- 
vous.” It's also the headquarters for 
Negro gamblers, pimps, prostitutes 
and dope peddlers. White suprema- 
cists point to it as living proof that 
Negroes are low, criminal class’’— 
white supremacists who force many 
Negroes into sordid careers by lock- 
ing the doors of opportunity in re- 
spectable vocations. 

Here is where you find police bru- 
tality. Many cops are strongly anti- 
Negro and think nothing of calling 


“a prisoner a ‘smart nigger’ and of 


whipping heads. Since ‘anything 
goes’ on Smith Street, officers have 
brought newly arrested prisoners 
(not necessarily Negroes) from other 
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sections to Smith Street to beat them 
up. But the courts are fair. They have 
freed Negroes in cases which would 
see almost certain conviction almost 
anywhere else. 

While there is a general tendency 
to judge Negroes generally by Smith 
Street standards (the result of Main- 
land propaganda), most Duskymeri- 
cans have no part of that life. Most 
of the Negroes here work for the 
army and navy and live near Pearl 
Harbor in a segregated section of 
Uncle Sam's Civilian Housing Area 
3. They keep pretty much to them- 
selves. Recent employment cutbacks 
have forced a good many to return 
reluctantly to the Mainland. Others 
are so much in love with Hawaii 
they have decided to remain and 
sweat it out, hoping they will be re- 
called to their former jobs. Hawaii's 
civilian Negro population is now 
under 1,000. 

Some have made a go of it in pri- 
vate industry or have good jobs with 
the city and county or territorial gov- 
ernments. A few have small busi- 
nesses catering to all. Many have 
married some of the rainbow island 
women or white girls. They live 
everywhere except in those areas re 
stricted to haoles and are accepted 
by their communities. 

There is at least one Negro bus 
driver, there are mail carriers, mu 
sicians and boxers; a few teach 
school; there is a taxi company with 
16 cabs; the head pharmacist at the 
largest drug chain is a Negro; there 
are expert electricians and mechanics, 
a crew chief for Pan-American avia- 
tion who does occasional cargo fly- 
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ing, a hostess on an inter-island air- 
plane line, a designer and manu- 
facturer of quality wood furnishings, 
a key foreman at one of the huge 
Pineapple canneries—actually, there 
are more Negroes proportionately in 
excellent positions than in the States. 
But these are people who have special 
abilities and therefore their services 
are in demand. 

Most islanders want to be friendly. 
Some are frankly curious. They've 
heard the anti-Negro slanders but, 
because of bitter experiences with 
haoles, class it as divide and rule 
propaganda of the white man. A 14 
year old shoe shine boy of Hawaiian- 
Chinese ancestry, who hustles busi- 
ness along Hotel Street, told me re- 
cently: “Haole sailors say you guys 
no good. But I no like that kind talk. 
I think all people same, just different 
colors. Mo’ better I tell that kind 
haole go to hell already, huh?” 

The labor unions, particularly 
Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, most powerful in the terri- 
tory, have done an excellent job of 
fighting discrimination. Employers 
formerly pitted Japanese against 
Filipine, etc., but the rank and file 
now understand that such prejudices 
help nobody but the bosses. Although 
there are few Negroes in organized 
labor, Paul Robeson was given a 
hero’s welcome when he came here in 
1948 under ILWU sponsorship and 
the rank and file are’ anxious to have 
him return. 

Actually, being a Mainland Negro 
has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The fact that you are not white 
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automatically creates a bond, for 
despite the group prejudices among 
non-haoles (much sharper outside the 
labor movement), they will call a 
truce and work together against the 
lordly haoles who control the islands. 
It is only fair to say that many whites 
are disgusted by the colonial attitude 
of other haoles. The disadvantage in 
being a Negro is that, coming from 
the Mainland and therefore speak- 
ing better English than the natives, 
you may be resented because you are 
a “black haole” but not because of 
your color. 

This issue of island speech habits is 
important. Most natives speak pid- 
gin English or at least have a peculiar 
accent, no matter what their back- 
ground. At first you'll have difficulty 
understanding the clipped phrases, 
economic wording and odd _ inflec- 
tions, but before too long you may 
unconsciously lapse into them your- 
self. Often it pays if you're going to 
do business with the local people. 
Schools haven't been able to elimi- 
nate pidgin, although it is zealously 
fought. 


You will also learn that islanders _ 


don’t like the word, “Negro.” Puerto 
Rican Negroes are merely ‘‘dark 
Puerto Ricans’ and the others are 
“light Puerto Ricans.” There are 
also a few “dark Portuguese.” Ap- 
parently the word, “Negro,’’ is be- 
lieved to be an insult. Islanders pre- 
fer to say “colored” and look uncom- 
fortable if you say Negro. You'll 
just have to get used to a Hawaiian 
or Filipino who may be several 
shades darker than you confiding in 
the friendliest way that “during the 
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war, one of my best friends was a 
colored soldier.” 

Discrimination, you learn when 
you dig beneath the surface, hits not 
only Negroes but Orientals and Poly- 
nesians. Since haoles get the best 
jobs, control the Big Five, bar non- 
haoles from certain residential dis- 
tricts, often draw higher pay when 
working with non-haoles on the same 
job, and do not engage in dirty, 
backbreaking plantation labor, there 
is a concrete basis for the prevailing 
anti-white attitude and for a feeling 
of kinship with other victims of 
white supremacy. At the same time, 
because both are from the Mainland 
and have been shaped by the same 
general cultural patterns, there are 
close friendships between many 
whites and Negroes which probably 
would not exist back in the States. 

In rural Oahu, where we live, and 
on the other islands people are even 
friendlier than in Honolulu. We 
have a beach home 29 miles from 
Honolulu. After the initial shock of 
seeing adult whites going barefoot, 
we have slid into the local custom of 
bare feet and shorts all year. If you 
like seafood, the area abounds in 
lobsters, crabs, baby octopii along 
with many delicious ,varieties of fish. 


There is also limu, a tasty seaweed 
gathered from the ocean and eaten on 
the spot. Some fish is eaten raw. 
But it may take time to develop a 
taste for poi, the Hawaiian staple 
with an obvious kinship to library 
paste that is used instead of bread. 

Our neighbors are friendly. They 
include Chinese, Japanese, Main- 
land whites, Portuguese and Hawai- 
ians. Across the highway is the tiny 
Church of the Living God with an 
almost exclusively Hawaiian congre- 
gation. In the open, back of the 
church, there are occasional Pente- 
costal meetings, also Hawaiian. Many 
of those attending regular church 
services look down upon the Pente- 
costal devotees much as Baptists 
sniffing disdainfully at Holy Rollers. 

Some of the younger Hawaiians 
drop in to hear our jazz records. 
They like bop, boogie woogie and— 
Bobby Breen! They've picked up a 
smattering of jive talk which is some- 
thing to hear when combined with 
pidgin. We're thinking of going 
with them to a little country dance 
for benefit of the church. It's swan- 
kier than usual, for the dance rules 
on the back of the printed ticket say: 
“No vulgar or rough dancing. Men 
must wear ties or coats.” 


B; 
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Dynamic Washington woman who began 13 years ago as a law secretary 


masterminds four big D. C. enterprises 


WOMAN REALTOR 


BY ALFRED E. SMITH 


HAT brash wartime slogan— 

“the difficult we'll do immedi- 

ately, the impossible may take a 
little longer’’—was apparently coined 
with pretty Geneva Valentine in 
mind. Just a few short years ago she 
was a law office secretary and today 
she is a top ranking Washington, 
D. C., realtor and one of the nation’s 
leading business women. 

It took Geneva Valentine virtually 
no time at all to accomplish the ‘‘im- 
possible”: masterminding a real estate 
firm, a resort development run by 
women, and an investment corpora- 
tion, each one a highly profitable 
venture. In addition, the dynamic 
businesswoman smashed through the 
color barrier of the lily-white Balti- 
more National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

But the crowning achievement in 
this Horatio Alger success story— 
feminine version—was the founding 
of Inspiration House for the benefit 
of young Negro girls interested in 
business careers. Located in the exclu- 
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sive Embassy neighborhood, the huge 
33-room mansion is a cultural oasis in 
the nation’s capital, an interracial and 
international house where colored 
young women can observe and partic- 
ipate in “gracious” living, with Mrs. 
Valentine and her associates as in- 
spirational examples of what can be 
achieved. 

It all began when someone told 
Geneva Valentine that Negro women 
seldom succeed in business. Accept- 
ing this statement as a personal chal- 
lenge, she enrolled at Virginia Union 
University for some basic and cultural 
courses, then took up a correspond- 
ence course in law. 

Mrs. Valentine was then working 
in the office of L. Menendez King, 
Washington attorney. She persuaded 
her employer to let her set up a string 
of beauty parlors for him. Much to 
his surprise she set them up in rec- 
ord time and they were later sold at 
a considerable profit. 

For herself, she opened a chain of 
hamburger stands, astutely selecting 
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such strategic locations as the ball 
park entrance, near the large theaters 
and in outlying districts where re- 
freshment stands were few and far 
between. From the first, these proved 
profitable and only when other duties 
interfered did she sell them. One key 
to her amazing success is that she in- 
sists on giving all her ventures per- 
sonal supervision. 

Encouraged to find her daring 
equaled by her business acumen, Mrs. 
Valentine persuaded King to join her 
and her husband in establishing a real 
estate firm. Attorney King died be- 
fore the new company was completely 
organized, but still determined, Mrs. 
Valentine got out a note book and 
pencil and went out after the first 
business, 

From this humble beginning the 
business has grown in 13 short years 
into a concern manned by a hard- 
hitting staff of 50. It has offices in 
Washington and Baltimore and owns 
the buildings in which they are 
housed. Modestly, Mrs. Valentine de- 
clines to discuss the exact volume of 
business handled, but admits she 
“probably does as much”’ as any com- 
parable firm. Records bear her out. 

Staff salaries range from $100 to 
approximately $500’a month. Real 
estate salesmen swell their basic earn- 
ings with commissions, some of them 
making as much as $1,000 in com- 
missions on a single transaction. A 
$100,000 real estate deal is no nov- 
elty with the firm. 

Husband Hugh Valentine, a gov- 
ernment employee, devotes some time 
to the operation of the business, but 
mostly is content to let his wife carry 
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on. And carry on she does. The first 
floor of her Washington offices 
houses a Western Union telegraph 
branch office staffed entirely by Ne- 
groes. It moved in back in the days 
when Western Union was reluctant 
to hire even a Negro messenger. Cur- 
rently its volume of business in money 
orders tops that of any W. U. branch 
in the city. 

The three corporations Mrs. Valen- 
tine has established are more than 
money-making propositions. They are 
monuments to a Negro woman's rare 
ability in the male-dominated field of 
business and real estate. The first 
venture was born when Mrs. Valen- 
tine and four other women put up $5 
each during a meeting at which they 
vowed to prove that colored women 
could succeed in business. With the 
stated purpose of making it possible 
for members to buy homes without 
down payments, ‘Futures’ was thus 
started. 

In almost no time they purchased 
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a $6,500 house, remodeled and sold 
it for $10,000. Today the corpora- 
tion has a membership of 25, some 
of them men. It owns a 56-acre tract 
in Prince Georges county, Maryland. 
Eleven houses have already been 
erected, and the combined sale price 
of the lots alone is over $75,000. The 
project is an example of what can be 
done cooperatively, without financial 
strain, when the top direction is com- 
petent and has business know-how. 

Then there is Arundel Ridge, a 
resort development on the North 
River between Washington and An- 
napolis in Maryland. This is situated 
in a heavily wooded area, hilly 
enough to be picturesque, and has a 
mile frontage on both sides of the 
main “Defense” highway. 

Architect Hillyard Robinson has 
drawn plans for eventual develop- 
ment of the area and for the central 
building, Hillside House. The prop- 
erty came to Mrs. Valentine's atten- 
tion through the owner, a white 
sportsman with whom she had real 
estate dealings in town. When he 
offered it for sale, she snapped it up. 
For her, its greatest attraction is a 
crystal-cool mountain spring. 

Persons who prefer this type of 
outdoors to the bay-side resorts be- 
yond Annapolis are buying up the 
lots. Building has started and year- 
round cottages designed to fit the 
landscape will sell for $7,500. 

Mrs. Valentine's third corporation 
is the Unity Investment company, es- 
tablished in connection with the Bal- 
timore office of the Valentine real 
estate firm. Its prime purpose is 
home ownership, building and im- 
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provement. 

Mrs. Valentine has handled some 
of the finest properties in Washing- 
ton. She is a pioneer in selling prop- 
erty on swank ‘Embassy Row’’—16th 
Street—to colored purchasers. Re- 
cently she secured a large apartment 
house on the Row and turned it into 
a cooperative. Formerly occupied ex- 
clusively by white tenants, it now 
houses several Negro families who 
have purchased apartments in the 
building and live there harmoniously 
with the white families who see no 
reason why they should move. 

A few years ago Mrs. Valentine 
was surprised to receive an invitation 
from the Baltimore National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards to become 
a member. She had come to their at- 
tention because of the large volume 
of business she was doing with bank- 
ing and building institutions. So im- 
pressed were they with her record 
that when she did not answer they 
followed up with telephone calls and 
still more invitations. 

Finally deciding to join, Mrs. Val- 
entine mailed her credentials to the 
lily-white ‘‘realtors.”” Not until after 
she was pronounced a full-fledged 
member did they discover she was a 
Negro. A representative of the or- 
ganization called upon her and ex- 
plained: ‘We have never had a Ne- 
gro member in all our 100-year 
history. Would you care to resign?” 

“I would not care to resign,” she 
replied, ‘‘and I look forward to an 
active membership. I feel the asso- 
ciation has something to offer me and 
it may be possible I can contribute to 
the association.” 
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The ice was broken and although 
it is reported that a few Negroes have 
been admitted since, she remains the 
first and only Negro woman member. 
She belongs to its Negro counterpart, 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Brokers. 

Closest to the heart of Geneva Val- 
entine is Inspiration House. This is 
a corporation she started with other 
colored business and professional 
women who believe that Negro girls 
should have an opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in “gracious” 
living and at the same time receive 
business inspiration. 

Founded three years ago, it soon 
outgrew its original 16-room home 
and is now located in a mansion twice 
that size. The sweeping, high-ceil- 
inged reception halls and living rooms 
on the first floor have been kept intact 
and non-commercial to carry out the 
gracious living theme. 

Upstairs there are guest rooms 
where transients and out-of-town in- 
terracial delegations are housed. So 
are diplomats of Ethiopia, India and 
Haiti. The place has become both an 
interracial and international house. 

Downstairs are spacious dining 
rooms, favorite settings for society 
receptions, parties and teas. Famous 
for its cuisine, Inspiration House at- 
tracts patrons of all races. 

Now in preparation is the One 
World Library to be established in 
suitable rooms and dedicated to Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell. Embassies and 
legations will be among the contribu- 
tors of books. 

Washington, starved for cultural 
surroundings, has adopted and almost 
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absorbed Inspiration House. But Mrs. 


Valentine and her co-founders are 
determined that it shall continue to 
be an inspiration to colored girls bent 
upon business careers. 

Geneva Valentine the executive is 
a reflection of Geneva Valentine the 
woman. She was born in Northcum- 
berland county, Va., and moved to 
Washington at an early age. Her fa- 
ther, she recalls with affection, was an 
astute, almost legendary, individual 
who was much in demand as an au- 
thority on horses. 

She is a member of Iota Phi 
Lambda sorority and for years has 
been a leader in better housing cam- 
paigns and in parent-teacher groups. 
She has two children, a 21-year-old 
daughter, Jeanne, who is an assistant 
director at Inspiration House, and 
Hugh, Jr., 18, a student at Cushing 
Academy in Massachusetts. The son, 
quite understandably, plans to enter 
law and real estate. 

The pretty and poised Mrs. Val- 
entine dashes back and forth between 
Washington and Baltimore in her 
sleek Packard, engineering her varied 
enterprises with a deceptive casual- 
ness. Sometimes she is an adminis- 
trator, sometimes a salesman. She 
may be arranging a big banquet or 
wedding reception one day, and the 
next sitting in on a board meeting. 
Now and then she is away on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Mrs. Valentine is fond of her 
garden, a luxury seldom afforded the 
Washingtonian who lives in mid- 
town houses crowded row-on-row. 
The Valentine home is a mansion 
located near Inspiration House, com- 
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fortable and roomy with a private 
suite complete with bath for each 
member of the family. 

Downtown in Washington the 
comely executive continues to create 
astonishment. Business men can’t be- 
lieve that a woman is the directing 
hand of such an enterprise, especially 
can't believe that a Negro woman 
could know so much about business. 
They never quite accept her as proof 
of anything and to this day regard 
her as an exception to the rule. Need- 
less to say, they cannot resist the im- 
pulse to question her and she is often 
able to ‘‘educate’’ them about some 
things usually taken for granted. ‘Ed- 
ucated”’ trust company vice presidents 
now call upon her for advice. 

Perhaps as much as anyone, Geneva 
Valentine has been instrumental in 
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“opening” better neighborhoods to 
Negro occupancy. But she flatly re- 
fuses to enter deals where a property 
bears one price for a white buyer and 
another higher price for a colored 
buyer. 

When a neighborhood opens, she 
will handle a property for a white 
client who wishes to sell to colored, 
but is unimpressed with arguments 
about how “'the neighbor got $19,000 
and I should get $20,000. She 
calmly appraises the house and if she 
believes it worth $15,000, says so and 
refuses to sell it at any other price. 

Some clients run to other agents 
but usually return. Geneva Valentine 
continues to succeed through respect 
and by using methods which some of 
her male competitors still insist can’t 
work. These methods work for her. 


THREE BROTHERS in Aberdeen, Scotland, received news that 
their father, living in Glasgow, was seriously ill. One of the broth- 
ers was sent to visit him, with instructions to wire after his arrival. 
“And remember, Jack,’ one of the other two brothers reminded him, 


“you can send nine words for a shilling.”’ 
lowing telegram was received: “Arrived. Father dead. 
Rangers Two, Celtics One.” 


Friday. 
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Later in the day the fol- 
Funeral 


Joe E. Lewis 
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2 2 Do You Remember & & 


KID CHOCOLATE 


E CAME to this country in 
H 1928, a 21-year-old bootblack 

from Havana named Eligio 
Sardinas. His arrival in New York 
was unheralded, but before long he 
had slugged his way to sports head- 
lines and the whole boxing world 
knew of the little brown man_nick- 
named Kid Chocolate. 

Weighing in at 120 pounds, the 
“Keed” climbed through the ropes at 
Madison Square Garden a 13 to 5 
favorite to beat Lew Feldman, feath- 
erweight champion of the world. The 
crowd of 6,000 saw him stop the 
Brooklynite with his slashing right in 
the 12th stanza of a scheduled 15- 
rounder. That was back in October 
13, 4932. 

Today, back in his native Cuba 
since 1938, Kid Chocolate ekes out 
a living training fighters—when he 
can get them—in the small gym in 
which he has an interest. He goes to 
the big fights—when his friends pay 
the admission. 

Only memories of the glorious 10 
years in the U.S.A. remain. Gone are 
the legs that helped make him an 
unbeatable fighting machine; gone, 
too, are his ring earnings and the red 
underslung Nash roadster with its 
flashy gadgets. Sardinas lives more 
or less quietly with his mother and 
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has cut down on his drinking, al- 
though he still is a fancy dresser. 

The Kid loved dark rum, white 
girls, yellow cars and purple suits, 
and in his heyday he indulged his 
tastes lavishly. But hard drink, 
crooked managers and fast living fi- 
nally KO’d the Keed. His ex-wife 
wound up with his home and he had 
to sell his car to eat. 

But Kid Chocolate is still a magic 
name in Cuba, a tribute to a once 
great and always colorful champion. 
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Little Nyamafo, Gold Coast African girl, is mascot of 
Parkway Village, American home of UN families 


from 51 countries 


VILLAGE 
OF ALL MANKIND 


BY RUTH KARPE and GEORGE BARRETT 


Reprinted from Collier's 


IVE minutes’ bus ride from the 

Kew Gardens stop of the sub- 

way line on New York's Long 
Island lives a youngster whose 
name is “Live-In-Peace-With-Your- 
Neighbors.” 

She is a six-year-old Ewe tribal 
girl, with a skin of smooth ebony. 
Until last year, the only playgrounds 
she knew were jungle clearings on 
Africa’s Gold Coast. Every morning 
before she leaves for school, her 
mother still dresses her bristly black 
hair in Ewe tradition, with the braids 
standing up like small black horns 
instead of falling down her back. 

In Ewe, her name is Nyamafo. 

Nyamafo lives in Parkway Village, 
a 40-acre community of tree-seamed 
streets winding around two-storied 
red brick houses, newly painted white 
doors gleaming behind tall colonial 
columns, and large French windows 
opening out into back-yard lawns. 
There are 2,200 people in Parkway 
Village—51 nationalities, all races, 
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all colors, all religions—all but a few 
employed by the United Nations. 

Nyamafo’s village looks much like 
any other small suburb anywhere in 
the United States, except that the 
supermarket must stock things like 
bean curd with rose petals for its 
Chinese customers and baby suckling 
pigs for its Filipino trade. At first, 
Nyamafo had to go to the store with 
her mother to act as interpreter, but 
now the clerks have conjured up a 
combination of gestures and pidgin 
English. Halfway between hard- 
boiled Manhattan and the hopeful 
headquarters of the U.N. at Lake 
Success, this tiny town is living proof 
that the give-and-take existence which 
the U.N. is trying to achieve on a 
global level can work out on Main 
Street. 

Main Street in Parkway Village 
has the usual drugstores and tailor 
shops, laundries and bakeries. But 
the bread-wagon drivers find that a 
lot of their customers refuse to buy 
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“bread in waxed envelopes.” And 
John, the shoemaker, complains that 
many of the shoes he gets for re- 
pair are made of such heavy, rich 
leather they blunt his cobbler knives. 
When Nyamafo collects all her cour- 
age and talks to the cop on the cor- 
ner, he tells her exotic tales about 
Indians who live in Nyamafo's block; 
he swears they keep a goat in one 
closet and a manservant in the other. 
Or about the Zulus who ordered a 
truckload of dirt, he says, to put on 
the floor of their apartment. Or about 
the Burmese schoolboy who carries a 
flute in his pocket and, tucked into 
his lunch box with sandwiches and a 
milk vacuum, a two-foot snake. 
Nyamafo does not believe much of 
the policeman’s strange tales. One of 
her own friends is a little Burmese 
boy; yellow children from China go 
to school with her every day in the 
bus; blonds from Sweden play with 
dark-haired children from Brazil, 
brown boys from Saudi Arabia and 
ebony-faced girls from various parts 
of Africa. As a matter of fact, she 
finds that boys and girls are pretty 
much the same whatever the color of 
their skin or the sound of their voices. 
When a playmate’s daddy says: “You 
be home for dinner ‘on time,” Nya- 
mafo can understand it in any lan- 
guage. And when a Russian child 
says, ““poidiom igrat’’ to a French kid 
who says “‘allons jouer’ and a Span- 
ish youngster who rejoins “vamos a 
jugar,”’ she knows her Greek friend 
will say “ella na pexoume.” In her 
international gang, it all adds up to 
the same thing: “Come on, let's 


play.” 
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Nyamafo is the mascot of Park- 
way Village. Her father, D. A. Chap- 
man, is an area specialist in the 
U.N.’s Trusteeship Division, who 
taught at his country’s only college 
before he came to New York. Con- 
versation in the Chapman duplex is 
a cocktail mixture of Ewe dissonance 
and Papa’s Oxford English, with an 
occasional fillip of Nyamafo's Yankee 
talk. Mrs. Chapman and the maid 
pitch together around the hearth each 
evening to do the sewing and the 
ironing, the cooking and the wash- 
ing, while the family chief sits in 
his overstuffed chair before a wall 
of books and studies international 
plebiscites and grain agreements. 

Nyamafo, with her stand-up pig- 
tails and quick curiosity, her laughing 
smoky eyes and easy warmth, finds all 
doors of the village open to her. In 
her roamings, she plays in the com- 
munal laundry around baskets piled 
with Burmese lungyis waiting turns 
at the drier queue with the heavy 
woolen undies Indian women wear in 
winter beneath their thin, billowing 
saris and the white muslin kafhyehs 
with the gold agal that marks the 
Moslem who has been to Mecca. In 
the same basement Nyamafo stares 
in amusement when a Korean mother, 
a Guatemalan housewife and a Pakis- 
tani lady with a diamond pierced 
through her nose pool their scant 
mechanical know-how to figure out 
the electric washing machines. 

The men of Parkway Village are 
fascinating also. One of Nyamafo's 
favorites is the Yugoslav Marjan 
Stopar-Babsek. In his rough cordu- 
roy jacket, shirt wide open at the 
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neck, this mustachioed pipe-smoking 
gentleman looks as though he never 
left his dom in the Slovenian hills. 
Relaxing on a couch covered with 
leopard skins, under the stark glare 
of unshaded light bulbs, Stopar-Bab- 
sek talks about the hottest issue at 
Lake Success, the Belgrade-Moscow 
rift, as matter-of-factly as he dis- 
cusses the king’s pawn openings with 
fellow members of his multinational 
chess club. 

“We discussed Tito the other day 
in this room,” Stopar-Babsek told 
us with a smile when we followed 
Nyamafo into his bare-walled rooms 
one night. “And ‘we’ included an 
Englishman, a Brazilian, an Indian— 
and a Russian.” 

Over on Charter Road, Nyamafo 
took us to see a Brazilian named Vic- 
tor Da Silva. During the conversa- 
tion Da Silva repeated a proverb of 
his homeland: is a Brazilian.” 
Nyamafo was inclined to disagree 
with this because one of her little 
boy friends swears that God's name is 
Allah and therefore He couldn’t be 
a Brazilian. The mother of this par- 
ticular lad is called Parven—Pakis- 
tani for Precious—and wears a gold 
lamé-threaded sari around the house. 
Sometimes she sits beside a parch- 
ment lamp mounted on a box altar 
of Buddha to tell stories about Mo- 
hammed, the Prophet who lived in 
the desert. 

Parven’s husband, Syed Habib 
Ahmed, came to New York from 
Karachi to work for the United Na- 
tions as an economist. He likes to 
argue about lighter topics, too, such 
as the strange American custom of 
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husbands helping with the dishes. 
Mrs. Ahmed, who has a habit of 
intently pressing home her argu- 
ments with pounding motions of a 
steel-blue toy pistot that belongs to 
her son (a Lone Ranger fan), has 
been trying to tell her husband and 
his friends from the Pakistani dele- 
gation that if she could learn in New 
York to swap her traditional sari for 
shorts to vacuum the carpets, it is 
high time Moslem males learn to 
scrap some of their feudal habits. 

Upstairs in Parven’s home, veiled 
and alone, hides the wife of another 
Pakistani, who still insists that 
women must be shielded from the 
eyes of strangers according to ancient 
Oriental custom. To that woman, life 
in New York is a nightmare, and 
college-bred Parven leans forward 
angrily to tell off the woman's hus- 
band, who stubbornly defends the 
practice as venerable. With fire in 
her voice, her opal-studded earrings 
swinging sharply, Parven climaxes 
her twentieth-century case against the 
male defenders of feudalism in her 
household by exclaiming: 

“Islam doesn’t say that! 
doesn't say that!’ 

Islam does say, however, that Mos- 
lems can eat only ritually slaughtered 
meat. That seemed to frustrate Par- 
ven's great yen to taste an American 
hamburger—until the Zimmlers, a 
Jewish family next door, came to the 
rescue. At the height of the Palestine 
dispute at Lake Success, Parven 
Ahmed baby-sat with five-year-old 
Mike Zimmler on the Jewish high 
holy days to give his parents a chance 
to go to the temple. The Zimmlers 
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reciprocated by solving the ham- 
burger problem for Parven, tipping 
her off on a good kosher butcher. 

Parven’s feudal countrywoman up- 
stairs cannot, of course, make friends 
as easily. Were it not for villagers 
like Mem-sahib Kovoor T. Behanan, 
of India, she would probably crack 
under the strain of suddenly bridging 
the gigantic gap between the me- 
dieval world she knew back home 
and the mechanized, mile-a-minute 
civilization of New York. Mem-sahib 
Behanan, a doctor, observes medical 
techniques at Queens General Hos- 
pital while her husband works as a 
sociologist at Lake Success. Her early 
childhood was spent in the kind of 
society from which the Pakistani girl 
and others like her sprang, and she 
delights in teaching others how to 
cross swarming streets, shop at the 
supermarket, drop dimes into sub- 
way turnstiles, and hunt for base- 
ment bargains. 

“I'm glad to do this for some of 
the ladies who have come here from 
Asia and Africa,” Mrs. Behanan says. 
“I do believe that these are good 
things to know. But I’m equally sure 
that there are some habits which 
Americans can learn from us. One 
of them is a respect,for privacy. For 
instance, I'm not amused any more 
when total strangers walk up to me 
on the street and ask to have their 
fortunes told. Or when patients in 
the hospital want me to give them 
magic instead of medicine. 

“But I guess these things all have 
a way of working out. Recently a 
strange young lady approached my 
husband on the train and asked him 
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to read her palm. He predicted that 
she would have seven children. 
When she insisted on a description © 
of her future husband. Mr. Behanan 
replied that he was sorry but he saw 
no marriage line in her hand.” 

Being accosted, or at least stared 
at, is the price that all Indian women 
must pay for wearing their graceful 
saris outside Parkway Village. Never- 
theless, they keep on wearing their 
native dress as a matter of pride; they 
would as little think of changing to 
Western clothes as Nyamafo would 
of wearing her little black pigtails 
hanging down. 

To Parkway Village grownups, the 
Russians are quite a problem. Most 
village residents from the Western 
nations are careful not to cultivate 
friendship with them, having been 
told that Soviet nationals are under 
strict orders not to mix. Actually the 
Russians participate in community 
activities like chess clubs and song- 
fests, do mix with some of their 
neighbors, but don’t care to talk to 
anyone whom they don’t know very 
well. One activity the Russians are 
very keen on is their own “sings.” 

For little Nyamafo, there is no 
Soviet problem. She has been per- 
fectly at home among the Russians 
ever since that morning in the snow 
when, with the four-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. W. B. Sutch (the wife of 
New Zealand's delegate at Lake Suc- 
cess), she ran out of the house and 
straight into the woolly embrace of 
what seemed to be a chubby bear 
cub but turned out to be four-year- 
old Natasha, a Russian youngster 
swathed in layers of soft sweaters 
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and Moscow-style parkas. Through 
Natasha, Nyamafo met Lisa Ignatiev, 
also from the U.S.S.R. They went 
together to Lisa’s first birthday party. 

That party was a somewhat con- 
strained affair. It was a_ typically 
lavish Russian event with large tables 
laden with caviar, fine imported 
cheeses, delicate canapés, fruit and 
ices and tea for the kids. The high 
spot was Lisa’s own recital of some- 
thing very few of her guests under- 
stood: a song in classical Russian. 
Generally speaking, a puzzled time 
was had by all. 

By the time Lisa’s next birthday 
rolled around, however, she had 
made quite clear to her parents what 
kind of party she wanted to throw. 
This time there was ice cream and 
soft drinks and milk. Pin the don- 
key and musical chairs took the place 
of the classical recital and everybody 
had a rip-roaring time which ended 
with a chorus of Happy Birthday to 
Lisa—in English. 

Louis Bohmrich, chief administra- 
tive officer of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations, often 
wishes he could do that kind of thing 
with parents. Bohmrich is chairman 
of the Parkway Village Community 
Association, a voluntary group which 
thrashes out with management such 
typical Parkway Village complica- 
tions as the need for multilingual 
signs on the washing machines or 
the highly controversial issue of gar- 
bage collection. 

Regular New York refuse-gather- 
ing procedures are hopelessly in- 
adequate to cover all the customs and 
superstitions that are concentrated in 
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this little town. 

Chinese and Indians insist on 
keeping their garbage containers out- 
doors all day long because they be- 
lieve that keeping waste in the kitch- 
en is “unclean’’ and unhealthy. 
Added to this is the superstition that 
causes some Indians to oppose insect 
exterminators as a matter of prin- 
ciple. These people just don’t believe 
in killing—not even cockroaches. 

In other ways, the association has 
less difficulty than parents do in some 
orthodox towns in the United States. 
The Baby Sitters League, for in- 
stance, is a global co-operative un- 
dertaking; it functions on a sort of 
multilateral, no-money, lend-lease 
basis. Each mother member of the 
Baby Sitters League has a long list of 
other volunteer sitters. When she 
wants to go to the movies some night 
in Jamaica, or to a diplomatic party at 
the Waldorf, she just telephones the 
people on her list and finds out who 
is available. Someone always is. 

The Parkway Village Boy Scout 
Troop, the only one in the world 
with an international charter direct 
from headquarters in London, is also 
the only one where campers have a 
choice of producing ham and eggs or 
egg foo young for their merit badges 
in cooking. It has a unique uniform, 
too—the United Nations’ own pale 
blue instead of khaki. And the scouts 
take their pledge to the world or- 
ganization (not to any one country) 
“and to the spirit of brotherhood 
for which it stands.” 

here is also a Teen Age Parents 
Club. Here the puzzled elders of five 
continents try to explain to one an- 
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other the intricacies of slick-chick 
talk and the involved protocol of 
teen-age dating. Great differences of 
opinion exist on what the check-in 
time should be after a dance or a 
date. American parents are the most 
liberal, Belgians the strictest. The 
Chinese take the attitude that it is up 
to the fathers and mothers to make 
the family so attractive and such a 
center of security that the youngsters 
want to come home. 

Aside from watching over their 
activities, the Community Association 
always has a long agenda to consider 
at its monthly meetings. Bohmrich 
is fascinated by the process. The 
people he deals with not only come 
from completely different countries 
but also from vastly different en- 
vironments. have $35-a-week 
typists doubling up in a two-room 
$65 apartment and sharing the same 
garbage can with a $12,000-a-year 
department chief spending $155 a 
month for his six-room duplex,” he 
points out. “And the stories you 
hear! 

“In our United Nations family,” 
Bohmrich says, “we have people 
whose experiences in the war and in 
the underground still make your hair 
stand, There is the foung Dutch girl 
who saw her husband electrocuted 
on a concentration camp wire and 
who still carries a Nazi brand on 
her arm. There is the Frenchman 
whose ankle scars from German 
chains will never heal, and there is 
the 12-year-old English boy who ljves 
in my block and each morning puts 
on a ginger-colored wig to hide the 
buzz-bomb wounds on his skull.” 
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Bohmrich explains that these 
people are determined not to let the 
past haunt them. In fact, they don’t 
want others to know, and it is only 
when you meet them as closely as 
Bohmrich does, as the elected chief 
of the global community, that some 
of these stories come out. “Knowing 
these people as neighbors, meeting 
them and finding out about their 
lives and experiences,’ Bohmrich 
says, ‘make your own troubles seem 
mighty thin. Every time you talk to 
them it’s like a kick in the pants.” 

Adjustment to the American way 
of life helps to smooth over a lo* 
of the more obvious initial differ- 
ences in the village. But it creates 
problems too, some of them fairl 
serious. Of both, the adjustment 
and the problems, the Wojcicki 
family is a typical example. 

The apartment of the Wojcickis— 
Antoni, his wife, their 15-year-old 
daughter Jagna and _ 12-year-old 
boy Jedrus—is at first look com- 
pletely continental. The sharp New 
York sun filters softly through 
miniature stained window panes, 
replicas of the famous blue glass of 
Chartres Cathedral. Massive over- 
sized Old World furniture weighs 
down even the 20-by-14 living room. 
A fishing net from Gdynia hangs 
heavily from the ceiling, curtaining 
off the dinette. 

But under the fishing net the 
family gets involved in discussion 
about that great teen-age industry 
in America, baby sitting. 

“I'm really super at it now,” says 
Jagna, who tells her classmates at 
Woodrow Wilson High to call her 
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Jackie. “Back in the Nazi labor 
camp in Augsburg I did it too. I 
watched the babies in the prison bar- 
racks while Mother and the others 
pushed the carts in the German en- 
gine factory.” 

Jackie’s mother quickly brushes 
aside the past to bring the topic right 
up to date. 

“Jackie has become very American 
already." Mrs. Wojcicki explains. 
“She charges for baby sitting now by 
the hour.” 

Jackie protests. ‘Really, Mother, 
I must charge or I'd spoil it for the 
other girls.” 

She wins, as she did on the great 
issue of the lipstick. Daddy thought 
that 16 was soon enough for face 
paint, and Mother agreed with him. 
But when Jackie tearfully protested 
that “boys don’t notice you without 
lipstick—they think you're a kid,” 
Mrs. Wojcicki switched over. to 
Jackie’s side and today Jackie wears 
lipstick. Postcript: She has a boy 
friend now, a chemistry student from 
Brooklyn. 

A visit with the Wojcickis (we 
had the good fortune to make one 
with Nyamafo) is remarkably like 
walking into one of the Hardy 
family movies, global-village version. 
Like Andy Hardy, Andrew Wojcicki 
has troubles with his teachers, but 
his are somewhat more unique. 

When he entered public school 
here in Jackson Heights he faced 
the very ticklish problem of what to 
do when his classmates pledged alle- 
giance to the American flag each 
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morning. 

He asked his father about it and 
was informed that as a Pole he 
should not, of course, pledge alle- 
giance to any flag except his own. His 
father explained, however, that he 
should stand at attention out of 
respect to the Stars and Stripes, as an 
American in Poland would stand at 
attention for the Polish flag. 

When the teacher noticed that 
Andrew did not salute the flag she 
singled him out for a stiff lacing be- 
fore the class. The issue finally had to 
be solved by higher authority, but 
Andrew—who is now in PS 117— 
still finds it difficult to face a teacher 
who looks daggers at him during the 
saluting ceremony. 

The flag-saluting problem is a real 
headache for most of the global vil- 
lagers who want their children to 
retain their national customs and yet 
fall in naturally with the ways of 
their classmates while they are here. 
One little Syrian girl solved the prob- 
lem with budding diplomatic finesse 
by taking the oath every morn- 
ing with her classmates, but substi- 
tuting softly to herself ‘‘flag of Syria” 
instead of “the flag.” But the most 
exotic solution came from China's 
12-year-old White Benevolence Wei, 
who, during the pledging ceremony 
at PS 117, unobtrusively makes the 
motions while whispering to herself 
a completely meaningless mumbo 
jumbo that begins: ‘I pressure the 
cooker .. .” 

Copyright, Collier's (February 25, 1950) 
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New facts shed different light on 
Lincoln’s role as Emancipator 


WAS LINCOLN REALLY 
THE NEGRO’S FRIEND? 


BY RALPH KORNGOLD 


Reprinted from the book, 


HE YEAR 1860 was as truly a 

year of decision for the United 

States as can be found in the 
history of any nation. Armed with 
the Supreme Court's pronouncement 
in the Dred Scott case, which made 
the keeping of slaves in the Terri- 
tories a constitutional right, the South 
imperiously demanded that Congress 
pass a territorial slave code for the 
protection of slaveholders wishing 
to keep slaves in the Territories. 

In anticipation of the dominion it 
expected to exercise over vast stretch- 
es of virgin country, the Slave Power 
had begun a campaign for the re- 
opening of the African slave trade. 
Although some 15,000 African Ne- 
groes were yearly.-smuggled into the 
United States, this was not enough. 
The gates must be thrown wide open 
to permit the slaveholders to take 
full advantage of their increased op- 
portunity. “We have not the popu- 
lation, and might as well abandon 
the race with our brethren of the 
North in the colonization of the Ter- 
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ritories. It is useless to wage war 
about abstract rights, or to quarrel 
and accuse each other of unsound- 
ness, unless we get more Africans,” 
said the future Vice President of the 
Confederacy, Alexander H. Stephens. 

The future President, Jefferson 
Davis, wanted it understood that he 
had no sympathy with those “who 
prate of the inhumanity and sinful- 
ness of the trade.’’ Talk not to him 
of the horrors of the middle passage: 
“The interest of Mississippi, not of 
the African, dictates my conclusion.” 
Had the South elected its Presidential 
candidate in 1860, the pressure for 
th reopening of the trade would 
have become irresistible. Shipping 
interests in the North would have 
helped. The pulpit would have been 
brought into line. Thus the Presi- 
dential election of 1860 decided 
whether the North American con- 
tinent was to be inhabited mainly by 
Africans. With the Territories thrown 
open to slave labor and with thou- 
sands of Negroes pouring in from 
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Africa, immigration from Europe 
would have stopped. 

The North's answer tg the menace 
was the growth of the Republican 
Party. It had been the hope of the 
slaveholders that the Dred Scott de- 
cision would cut the ground from un- 
der the feet of that party. If keeping 
slaves in the Territories was a con- 
stitutional right, what room was there 
for a political party whose principal 
reason for existence was to keep 
slavery out of the Territories? The 
Republicans met the situation by de- 
claring the court's decision not bind- 
ing. At a meeting in Cincinnati in 
1859, Lincoln declared: “I say that 
we must not interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where 
it exists, because the Constitution for- 
bids it, and the general welfare does 
not require us to do so. We must 
prevent the revival of the African 
slave trade, and the enacting by Con- 
gress of a territorial slave code. We 
must prevent each of these things be- 
ing done by either congresses or 
courts. The people of these United 
States are the rightful masters of both 
congresses and courts, not to over- 
throw the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Con- 
stitution.” 

Add to this the recognition that 
slavery was a moral evil, and we have 
a fairly complete summing up of the 
Republican position, between which 
and the position of Southern leaders 
was the stand taken by Stephen A. 
Douglas, leader of the Northern 
Democrats. Douglas did not regard 
slavery as an evil. He did not care, 
he said, if it was “voted up or voted 
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down.” Undoubtedly his sympathies 
were with the South, but to have 
adopted the Southern program would 
have meant suicide for the Democ- 
racy of the North—''tantamount to 
absolute ruin,” said a Connecticut 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention. 

On May 16 the Republican Na- 
tional Convention had met in Chi- 
cago and had nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for President. Southern 
Democrats nominated John C. Breck- 
inridge, then Vice President of the 
United States. The remnants of the 
Whig and American (Know-Noth- 
ing) Parties united under the name 
of Constitutional Union Party and 
nominated John Bell of Tennessee on 
a platform that ignored the issue agi- 
tating the country. The election of 
Abraham Lincoln seemed a foregone 
conclusion. 

When the Republican National 
Convention met in Chicago, the gen- 
eral opinion was that William Henry 
Seward would be its Presidential 
nominee. Lincoln received the nomi- 
nation partly becatlse many delegates, 
intimidated by the South’s threats of 
secession, believed he would be less 
objectionable to the slaveholders, 
partly because he had not, like Sew- 
ard, incurred the enmity of the 
Know-Nothings whose support was 
considered essential to victory in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. 

So Lincoln received the nomina- 
tion and therewith chance, or Fate, 
or Providence, gave an ironical turn 
to events—for Seward, who lost the 
nomination because he was believed 
to be too uncompromising, would 
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surely have compromised; while Lin- 
coln, who won it because it was be- 
lieved that if the worst came to the 
worst he might meet the South half- 
way (Had he not said: ‘Much as I 
hate slavery, I would consent to any 
extension of it rather than see the 
Union dissolved, just as I would 
consent to any great evil to avoid a 
greater one’’?), insisted on keeping 
faith with the electorate. 

Lincoln's nomination was received 
by William Lloyd Garrison without 
enthusiasm, but also without hostil- 
ity. The fiery editor of the Liberator 
had mellowed. At 55 he no longer 
used the scourge with the same 
reckless abandon as in the past. 
Opprobrious epithets against slave- 
holders had become a rarity in his 
paper. He was even willing to con- 
cede that “Southern men are behav- 
ing very much according to human 
nature in its ordinary manifestations. 
. . . They are not unnecessarily bru- 
tal; they do the best they can under 
the circumstances.” Once he had 
held that those who recognized slav- 
ery to be a moral evil and yet con- 
tented themselves with half-measures 
were more culpable than the slave- 
holders, many of whom sincerely be- 
lieved it to be right; now, however, 
he was willing to await developments 
and to give the Republican candidate 
the full benefit of the doubt. 

But if Garrison had mellowed, 
Wendell Phillips had not. He tol- 
erated less than ever any deviation 
from the rigid program Garrison and 
he had formulated nearly a score of 
years before. ‘No Union with Slave- 
holders was still the policy of both, 
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but now it was Phillips who wielded 
the scourge on backsliders and un- 
believers. He assailed Lincoln with 
extraordinary vehemence. While 
from the vantage point of time Phil- 
lips criticism appears extravagant, 
yet it is difficult to see how a friend 
of the Negro could have viewed Lin- 
coln's nomination with anything but 
misgiving. 

In his debate with Stephen Doug- 
las at Charleston, Illinois, September 
18, 1858, Lincoln had declared: 

“I am not, nor ever have been in 
favor of bringing about in any way 
the social and political equality of 
the white and black races; I am not 
nor ever have been in favor of mak- 
ing voters of the free Negroes, or 
jurors, or qualifying them to hold 
office, or having them marry with 
white people. I will say in addition 
that there is a physica! difference be- 
tween the white and black races 
which, I suppose, will forever forbid 
the two races living together upon 
terms of social and political equality; 
and in as much as they cannot so live, 
that while they do remain together, 
there must be the position of the su- 
periors and the inferiors; and that, I, 
as much as any other man, am in fa- 
vor of the superior being assigned 
to the white man.” 

It was a complete reversal of his 
position of only two months earlier 
(July 10, 1858, when he declared in 
Chicago): 

“Let us discard this quibbling 
about this man and the other man, 
this race and that race and the other 
race being inferior, and therefore 
they must be placed in an inferior 
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position. Let us discard all these 
things, and unite as one people 
throughout the land, until we shall 
once more stand up declaring that all 
men are created equal.” 

Which did Lincoln really believe ? 
When challenged by Douglas at 
Galesburg with the words: ‘I would 
despise myself if I thought that I was 
procuring your votes by concealing 
my opinions, and by avowing one set 
of principles in one part of the state, 
and a different set in another,” he 
had replied: “I have not supposed 
and do not now suppose, that there 
is any conflict whatever between 
them.” The fact that Abolitionists 
were numerous in Chicago and rare 
in Charleston appears a more logical 
explanation. 

However, in the course of the de- 
bate, he again stated: ‘I am not in 
favor of Negro citizenship."” We may 
therefore take it for granted that 
Lincoln agreed with that part of the 
Dred Scott decision denying citizen- 
ship to Negroes. In this he was many 
decades behind enlightened public 
opinion. In 1787, when the Consti- 
tution was ratified, free native-born 
Negroes, possessing other necessary 
qualifications, voted in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey and North Carolina! In 
the Sixteenth Congress, Robert R. 
Reid of Georgia had said: ‘For my 
own part, surrounded by slavery 
from my cradle to the present mo- 
ment, I yet . . . would hail that day 
as the most glorious . . . which 
should behold . . . the black popu- 
lation of the United States placed 
apon the high eminence of equal 
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rights.” In 1838, in the case of The 
State vs. Manual, the eminent South- 
ern jurist Justice Gaston, speaking 
for the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina of which he was a member. 
made the following pronouncement: 
“Slaves manumitted here became free 
men, and therefore if born in North 
Carolina, are citizens of North Caro- 
lina. . . . The Constitution extended 
the elective franchise to every free 
man who had arrived at the age of 
21, and paid a public tax: and it 
is a matter of universal notoriety 
that under it free persons, with- 
out regard to color, claimed and 
exercised the franchise until it was 
taken from free men of color a few 
years since by our amended Consti- 
tution.” 

In the matter of Negro citizenship, 
therefore, the Republican candidate 
was far behind liberal opinion in the 
South as well as in the North. He 
was, in fact, in accord with the 
Southern reaction against that liberal- 
ism which for a time manifested it- 
self among upper-class Southerners. 

That a friend of the Negro could 
hardly have regarded Lincoln as an 
ideal candidate is further apparent 
from his letter to Elihu B. Wash- 
burne of Illinois, January 29, 1859, 
in which, commenting on a speech 
delivered in Congress by Wash- 
burne’s brother, C. C. Washburne, he 
wrote: ‘His objection to the Oregon 
constitution because it excludes free 
Negroes, is the only thing I wish he 
had omitted.” In conjuction with 
Lincoln's well-known view that free 
Negroes could not be integrated into 
the American economy this has a 
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sinister ring. ‘What in the name of 
God will you do with these men, 
these eight hundred thousand free 
native-born of our common country ? 
... I deny this pretended State 
right to exile any of its native-born 
freemen,” John A. Bingham of Ohio 
had exclaimed during the debate in 
Congress on the Oregon Constitu- 
tion. James M. Mason of Virginia 
predicted that free Negroes would be 
forced to go South and ask to be 
made slaves. It would be absurd to 
impute such an intention to Lincoln, 
but it does not appear unlikely that 
he would have welcomed a situation 
which would have forced the free 
Negroes to emigrate. In 1847 the 
Illinois Constitutional Convention 
adopted and submitted to a referen- 
dum a provision to forbid the immi- 
gration of colored persons. It was 
adopted by a vote of more than two 
to one. At no time did Lincoln utter 
a protest. 

On August 14, 1862, he had an 
interview at the White House with a 
committee composed of leading col- 
ored men, during which he said: 
“You and we are different races. We 
have between us a broader difference 
than exists between almost any other 
two races. WhetHer it is right or 
wrong I need not discuss; but this 
physical difference is a great disad- 
vantage to us both, I think. Your 
race suffer very greatly, many of 
them, by living among us, while ours 
suffer from your presence. In a word 
we suffer on each side. If this is ad- 
mitted, it affords a reason at least, 
why we should be separated.” 

Lincoln tried to induce the ¢om- 


mittee to aid him in colonizing 
American Negroes in Central Amer- 
ica, and obtained an initial appro- 
priation of $600,000 from Congress 
for that purpose. He sent some hun- 
dreds of Negroes to Cow Island, near 
Haiti, where many died from tropical 
disease before the remainder were 
repatriated. “Like all Southern 
men,” wrote Benjamin F. Butler, 
“Mr. Lincoln did not understand 
Negro character. He doubted very 
much whether the Negro and the 
white man could possibly live to- 
gether in any other condition than 
that of slavery.’’ Lincoln later asked 
Butler, who had successfully organ- 
ized the transport of a large body of 
troops, to report to him concerning 
the possibility of transporting the en- 
tire Negro population of the South to 
Liberia or South America at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. Butler reported 
that with the transportation facilities 
then existing the plan was not fea- 
sible: “Negro children will be born 
faster than your whole naval and 
merchant vessels, if substantially all 
of them were devoted to that use, can 
carry them; especially as I believe 
that the increase will be much greater 
in a state of freedom than of slavery.” 

Lincoln had apparently accepted 
the inevitable, for in his reconstruc- 
tion plan for Louisiana he favored 
the enfranchisement of educated Ne- 
groes and Negro soldiers, but not 
sufficiently so to insist upon the adop- 
tion of the measure. 

The question arises: Was a Presi- 
dent who believed that the only hope 
for the colored people of the South 
lay in emigration, qualified to pro- 
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vide for their future in the United 
States? Obviously not. Lincoln's 
reconstruction program, which John- 
son inherited and tried to make a 
reality, was charitable to the former 
slaveholders, cruelly unjust to the 
freedmen. Only a man who truly be- 
lieved in Lincoln's Chicago declara- 
tion of July 10, 1858, could have 
planned intelligently. 

All this should be taken into con- 
sideration when one judges Wendell 
Phillips's criticism of Lincoln. It 
should likewise be remarked that one 
who had battled against slavery for a 
quarter of a century could hardly be 
blamed for looking with some suspi- 
cion upon a man who while claiming 
to have been opposed to human 
bondage all his life, had remained 
virtually silent on the question until 
through the efforts and sacrifices of 
others it had become a promising po- 
litical issue. Prior to October, 1854, 
when Lincoln for the first time spoke 
out resolutely against slavery, he had 
been more critical of the Abolition- 
ists than of the South’s “peculiar in- 
stitution.” Lincoln's English biog- 
rapher, Lord Charnwood, wrote: 
“We feel with a great American his- 
torian that the North would have 
been depraved if it had not bred 
Abolitionists, and it requires an ef- 
fort to sympathize with Lincoln's 
rigidly correct feeling—sometimes 
harshly expressed and sometimes ap- 
parently cold.” 

While admitting the coldness, a 
friend of the Negro would have de- 
nied that Lincoln's attitude was “‘rig- 
idly correct.” He would have charged 
him with Southern bias, a charge 
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frankly admitted by his scholarly bi- 
ographer, Professor J. G. Randall. 
On October 15, 1858, in his debate 
with Douglas, we find Lincoln say- 
ing that he was bound by the consti- 
tution to let slavery alone in States 
where it already existed and would 
do so anyway “‘even if there were no 
such Constitutional obligation.” 
friend of the Negro could not have 
helped considering this last assurance 
gratuition and unworthy of a man 
who loved liberty and justice, not to 
speak of the fact that it was mani- 
festly out of harmony with the fa- 
mous ‘House Divided” speech. In 
deed, the man who had at one time 
condemned the notion that “if any 
one man choose to enslave another, 
no third man shall be allowed to ob 
ject,” after his election was willing 
to agree to a constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing noninterference 
with slavery for all time! Nor can 
Lincoln's defense of the Fugitive 
Slave Law and his opposition to ef- 
forts to have it repealed be explained 
on constitional grounds. There were 
many excellent lawyers in his day 
who considered the law unconstitu- 
tional and a menace to the free Ne- 
gro no less than to the fugitive slave 
Lord Charnwood has written that it 
was the sort of Act which the Presi- 
dent should have vetoed as a fraud 
on the Constitution.” 

To us whom the passage of time 
affords a comprehensive view of Lin- 
coln’s character, it seems well-nigh 
incredible that any one could have 
accused him of hardness of heart, but 
to Phillips, whose attention was fo 
cused on Lincoln's attitude towards 
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the Negro—and in particular to- 
wards the fugitive slave—the charge 
did nat appear unfounded. “I con- 
fess I hate to see the poor creatures 
hunted down and caught and carried 
back to their stripes and unrequited 
toil; but I bite my lips and keep 
quiet,” Lincoln wrote in August, 
1855, to his friend Joshua Speed. It 
would have been more in keeping 
with the popular ideal of Lincoln and 
he not kept quiet at such a time. 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., believed, 
like Lincoln, that the South had a 
constitutional right to demand the 
return of fugitive slaves, but this did 
not deter him from condemning pro- 
visions of the Fugitive Slave Law 
whose constitutionality was highly 
questionable and offering his services 
free to any fugitive slave threatened 
with extradition. 

What Phillips did not know was 
that in 1847 Lincoln’s legalism and 
Southern bias so far overcame his 
compassion and benevolence as to 
make it possible for him to appear 
in court as counsel for one Robert 
Matson, a Kentucky, slaveholder, in 
an action involving the surrender of 
a fugitive slave woman and her six 
children, in danger of being sold in 
the deep South. ft has been claimed 
that Lincoln's speech in court was 
“fatal to his client.’’ This, however, 
could hardly have been his intention 
and must have been due to a feeling 
of guilt. An eyewitness has testified 
that Lincoln ‘‘winced” perceptibly as 
the attorney for the defense quoted 
from John Philpot Curran’s famous 
speech in an English court on behalf 
of a fugitive slave. Lincoln lost the 


case and was cheated of his fee, for 
which he had assiduously bargained. 

The Negro leader Frederick Doug- 
lass, who knew and respected Lin- 
coln—and whom Mrs. Lincoln after 
the President's assassination present- 
ed with her husband's favorite walk- 
ing stick, saying, “I know of no one 
who would appreciate this more than 
Fred Douglass’’—yet felt constrained 
to say in 1876, at the unveiling of the 
Freedmen's Monument at Washing- 
ton, 

“To protect, defend and perpetuate 
slavery in the United States where it 
existed Abraham Lincoln was not less 
ready than any other President to 
draw the sword of the nation. He 
was ready to execute all the supposed 
constitutional guaranties of the 
United States Constitution in favor 
of the slave system anywhere inside 
the slave States. He was willing to 
pursue, recapture, and send back the 
fugitive slave to his master, and to 
suppress a slave rising for liberty, 
though his guilty master were already 
in arms against the Government. The 
race to which we belong were not the 
special objects of his consideration. 
Knowing this, I concede to you, my 
white fellow citizens, a pre-eminence 
in his worship at once full and su- 
preme. First, midst, and last, you 
and yours were the objects of his 
deepest affection and his most earnest 
solicitude. You are the children of 
Abraham Lincoln. We are at best 
only his step-children; children by 
adoption, children by force of cir- 
cumstances and necessity.” 

Addressing the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention on May 3, 1860, 
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Phillips declared: 

“Here is Mr. Lincoln . . . he says 
in regard to such a point, for in- 
stance, as the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, that he has 
never studied the subject; that he has 
no distinctive ideas about it... . 
But so far as he has considered it, 
he should be, perhaps, in favor of 
gradual abolition, when the slave- 
holders of the district asked for it! 
Of course he would. I doubt if there 
is a man throughout the whole South 
who would not go as far as that. 
When South Carolina wants to free 
her slaves, he is ready to grant that 
she may. Then he goes into another 
question—that of the  inter-State 
slave trade—which the South herself 
has, on frequent occasions, taken the 
opportunity to protest against. In 
regard to that, he is not at all in favor 
of stopping it. And in regard to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, he has no ob- 
jections to it, and he would have ob- 
jections to introducing the question 
of repealing it, as an element of agi- 
tation. That is the amount of his 
anti-slavery, if you choose to call it 
such, which according to the Chicago 
thermometer, the Northern States are 
capable of bearing. The ice is so 
thin that Mr. Lincoln, standing six 
feet and four inches, cannot afford 
to carry any principles with him onto 
et... 

“Who is this huskster in politics? 
Who is this county court advocate? 
Who is this who does not know 
whether he has got any opinions? 
Why, he is like the tutor at Cam- 
bridge, of whom the students said 
that his mind was full of all manner 
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of emptiness. What is his recom- 
mendation? It is that nobody knows 
good or bad of him. His recommen- 
dation is, that out of the unknown 
things in his past life, journals may 
make for him what character they 
please. His recommendation is that 
his past is a blank and the statesman 
of New York, who has done (for so 
it may be said to the honor of Wil- 
liam H. Seward) as much as any man 
in politics has done, to marshal the 
North on the political anti-slavery 
platform, is unavailable because of 
those efforts—nothing else.” 

On June 22 Phillips sent an article 
to the Liberator, which Garrison pub- 
lished with reluctance and only after 
Phillips had agreed to sign it as a 
personal expression of opinion. The 
article read, in part: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

the SLAVE-HOUND of ILLINOIS 

We gibbet a Northern hound today, 
side by side with the infamous Mason of 
Virginia. Mason's Slave Bill is based on 
that clause of the United States Consti- 
tution, which provides for the surrender 
of Slaves escaping from one State into 
another State of the Union. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the District of 
Columbia is not a State within the 
meaning of the Constitution. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not, therefore, in- 
cluded in the terms of the Fugitive 
Slave clause. Who ever tries to extend 
the dominion of that clause over the 
District of Columbia, exhibits only his 
own voluntary baseness, can have no 
pretense of constitutional obligation, 
out-Mason’s Mason, and stamps himself 
a hound of special “‘alacrity.” 

This deed ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Republican candidate for President has 
done! 

Phillips offered as evidence an ex- 
tract from a bill introduced by Lin- 
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coln in Congress on January 10, 
1849, reading: ‘That the municipal 
authorities of Washington and 
Georgetown, within their respective 
jurisdictional limits, are hereby em- 
powered and required to provide ac- 
tive and efficient means to arrest and 
deliver up to their owners, all fugi- 
tive slaves escaping into said dis- 
trict."" The extract tended to prove 
that Lincoln attempted to extend the 
Fugitive Slave Law to the District of 
Columbia, where it was inoperative. 

This last attack was unworthy of 
Phillips, being based on partial sup- 
pression of the evidence. What Lin- 
coln had done was to introduce a bill 
for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. He 
hoped that by extending the opera- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law to the 
District, the bill might be made to 
pass. Needless to say the representa- 
tives of the slaveholders and their 
allies would have nothing to do with 
it. When challenged by Giddings 
and others Phillips acknowledged the 
true nature of Lincoln's proposal, 
but renewed the attack, writing in 
answer to Giddings: ‘I lack words to 
utter my loathing for the man who, 
in this century, comsents, for any 
reason, to ask the American people 
to institute slave-hunting, and legal- 
ize it where it does not legally exist.” 

Phillips then embarked upon a dis- 
cussion of the Republican candidate's 
attitude towards the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. He conceded that men “who 
support the Constitution and accept 
office under it,’’ were “bound to al- 
low an ‘efficient’ (Fugitive) Slave 


Law, and in that Mr. Lincoln is con- 
sistent,” but “they must not go whin- 
ing about the country begging us not 
to think them base men, although 
they do base things, considering— 
seeing—because—the Constitution 
required it. . . . If his friends pre- 
fer, I will try always to call him a 
Constitutional Hound.” 

The contention that men who ac- 
cepted office under the Constitution 
were bound to allow an efficient Fu- 
gitive Slave Law was repudiated by 
Seward, Sumner and other political 
antislavery men. Basing himself on 
the ‘Divine Law,” which he claimed 
the slavery clauses in the Constitution 
violated, Seward said: “Extend a 
cordial welcome to the fugitive who 
lays his weary limbs at the door, and 
defend him as you would your pater- 
nal gods.”’ Sumner claimed the right 
to believe with Andrew Jackson that 
“Each public officer, who takes an 
oath to support the Constitution, 
swears that he will support it as he 
understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.” He said defiantly 
in the Senate that he would not obey 
the Fugitive Slave Law and would 
tell others to do likewise. Phillips 
agreed with Lincoln's interpretation 
of the Constitution, but considered 
Seward’s and Sumner’s attitude more 
honorable. He wished, he said, he 
could say of Lincoln when he saw 
him swear allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as he could say of Giddings 
and of Sumner: “I respect him so 
much, that I do not believe he will 


do what he promises.” 
Copyright 1950, by Ralph Korngold 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. (Price $3.50) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON opcserererer¢9¢269¢90909090900 


HERE are two kinds of women 
in this world: those with beauti- 
ful silken tresses and women 
like me. Me and my clowning glory. 

Just because my hair is curly, so 
curly at certain times and under cer- 
tain conditions, it is necessary to 
lessen ringlet tension by a special 
very secret process. 

The world we live in has become 
so broad-minded about such subjects 
as mercy killing, menopause and mis- 
cegenation it is entirely possible that 
hair, the Negro’s most defiant prob- 
lem, and one of his most lucrative 
commercial enterprises, will someday 
emerge from the realm of the hush 
hush and cease to be a phenomenon, 
a thing of shame. 

The grade of hair, like the color of 
the skin, is still important to a Ne- 
gro’s popularity. All descriptions be- 
gin with these two physical features. 

My visibility is high. I do not 
have “blow” hair. It will stir, with 
proper encouragement and a hurri- 
cane wind, but its ability to remain 
in patterns not necessarily uniform 
has long been the cause of much per- 
sonal anxiety. Rain, steam and high 
humidity bring total disaster. Water 
is my constant enemy. 

Because of the difference in my 
hair and that of my early companions, 
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and the secrecy accompanying conver- 
sion thereof, I have led a deceitful 
life. During childhood I had all braid 
and precious little pigtail. No small 
boy ever dunked the ends of my hair 
in his inkwell, and hair ribbons were 
hard pressed to find something to 
which to cling. 

While working my way through 
an all-white college and living with 
an all-white family, my hair became 
my Number One headache. We had 
no swimming pool at my school, 
thankgodamighty, but there was the 
shower after gym, the problem of 
“fixing” my lusterless locks in priv- 
acy—and rain, rain everywhere. 

The showers I could manage with 
a good rubber cap and some neat 
footwork, and I could outrun most 
beginning raindrops, but once at the 
lake without a cap and with no 
earthly access to the tools of the Ne- 
gro hair trade, I was trapped. My 
pleas to take the family car and go 
into town for a rubber snood fell on 
deaf ears. The head of the family 
saw no urgent need, and judging 
from past experiences, he was con- 
vinced it was only a whim. For two 
days I paddled around near the shore 
of the lake, keeping well within the 
four foot rope. 

All went well until my friends and 
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my family decided to go down to the 
Point for a dip. Water at the Point 
was well over my head. Even if I 
was skilled enough to keep my neck 
above the surface (and I was not) 
there were always those playful souls 
who go about ducking innocent peo- 
ple or throwing them bodily into the 
brink. 

The temperature soared to 98. I 
was hot and sticky. Reluctantly I 
went along, but balked at water's 
edge. The head of the family thought 
I was just being my own hellish self. 
No one with an ounce of sanity would 
refuse to go swimming on a day like 
that. The head of the family insisted. 
He coaxed. He threatened. Never 
had I come so close to being publicly 
walloped. 

They could not understand it and 
I could not explain. 

For three years by hook or pure 
genius, I “‘did’’ my hair in a house 
full of people without divulging my 
secret or permanently scaring my 
psyche. When two boy students 
moved into the basement I was rooked 
out of my make-shift laundry beauty 
parlor. When Gladys, another stu- 
dent, elected to share my room, I 
almost left school. An intense desire 
for education (physical education) 
prodded me to new heights of in- 
genuity, and even with a roommate, 
in the home of a Methodist college 
president (about as private as Grand 
Central Station), I managed, accord- 
ing to plan. 

Plan A: Prexy and his wife never 
missed Sunday morning services at 


the campus church just beyond our 
hedge. I would urge the three stu- 
dents to do likewise, then at the last 
minute, I'd back out. With the aid 
of an electric heater I used that hour 
and a half to wash and iron my glory. 
After all, cleanliness was next to. 
Luckily for me, Gladys became ill and 
had to leave school before that ruse 
wore thin. 

Plan B: I'd wash my hair late at 
night and roll it up. The next morn- 
ing I'd hie myself to the basement as 
soon as the boys left their quarters 
and perform my little ritual. 

Such sudden changes brought com- 
ment, to be sure, but I'd glibly ex- 
plain away the rising doubts by saying 
I was bored with curly hair, had put 
vaseline on it to take out the curl. 
Suspicion, replaced by envy, allayed 
the questions for the moment. If any- 
one complained of smelling burning 
hair, I was the first to go out to in- 
vestigate. Usually I stayed out long 
enough for the odor to blow away. 

Once the wash-at-night iron-in-the- 
morning routine backfired. I had just 
completed the evening chore when 
the head of the house remembered 
he had tickets for a midnight premier 
of a psychological movie. I put on 
my deepest crowned hat and went 
along. As my hair dried it expanded 
and the hat rose up on my head as 
fast as I could pull it down. The 
show was something about murder, 
but even during the comedy, my hair 
stood on end. 

Me and my clowning glory! 
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The slow deterioration of a white family 
leads a black family to sudden death 


MURDER 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


BY DICKSON TERRY 


Reprinted from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HE Harrises were a hardwork- 
ing, self-respecting family, and 
while their sharecropper’s shanty 
was no better than any of the others 
in central Mississippi, it was clean 
and, more important, it had an elec- 
tric light. They were proud of that 
light because they were the only Ne- 
groes for miles around who had one. 

But when the sheriff and his men 
walked into the shanty in the cold, 
gray dawn of Jan. 9, and turned on 
the single bulb which hung from the 
ceiling, the dim light revealed a 
tragic sight. 

Sprawled near the front door was 
10-year-old Frankie. He was wearing 
the long woolen underwear in which 
he had been sleeping. Clutched in his 
hand was an aviator-style cap which, 
kidlike, he had treasured, and which 
he had snatched as he tried to run 
out the door. 

On one of the two double beds in 
the front room lay eight-year-old 
Mary. The blood had spread until it 
covered most of what had been a 
cheap but clean white counterpane. 
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Lying half on and half off the bed, 
as though she had tried to climb on 
it, was four-year-old Nell. 

The officers heard someone moan 
in the backroom of the three-room 
shanty. There, partly covered by a 
pile of new cotton stored there, they 
found Thomas Harris, the father. A 
bullet had gone through his back, 
striking his spine, emerging from his 
right chest. He was semi-conscious 
and paralyzed. 

It was Leon Turner, Harris was 
able to tell them. Leon Turner and 
the Whitt brothers. But the officers 
didn’t really need to be told. 

Leon Turner was the only man in 
these parts capable of a thing like 
this. And everyone had said all along 
it was just a question of time. 

At a place called Newport, 15 
miles from here and some 75 miles 
north of Jackson, is a single store 
which leans to the left and seems held 
together by the soft drink and chew- 
ing tobacco signs which cover its 
walls. There are a couple of houses, 
and a crossroads. The red clay roads 
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lead deep into the woods where, 
among other families forgotten by 
the world, live the Turners. 

The Turner home, built of castoff 
lumber, pieces of tin and other odds 
and ends, isn't as good as some of the 
Negro shanties in that part of the 
country. Today it is inhabited by Mrs. 
Elvira Turner, the 90-year-old matri- 
arch of the tribe, who is better known 
through the countryside as ‘Miss 
Hellfire’; her son, Howard, now in 
his sixties; five of Howard's eight 
mulatto children, and from time to 
time, Howard's oldest son, Leon. 

Miz Elvira was a Rutherford, and 
there was a time when the Ruther- 
fords and the Turners were well-to- 
do families, and proud. Old-timers 
in that country tell of how Newport 
was once a prosperous little village, 
the center of a community inhabited 
by people like the Rutherfords and 
the Turners who owned large planta- 
tions, lived in big houses and drove 
fine horses. But that was a long time 
ago. 

In her youth, they say, Miz Elvira 
taught school and was an accom- 
plished musician, But what happened 
to the family is something that hap- 
pens not infrequently to families, but 
seems to happen faster in the South 
than anywhere else. It is a sort of 
decay generated by poverty, the kind 
of poverty that rots the soul and 
spirit. 

Elvira married a Turner and when 
he died there was no one to work the 
land. The years went by and stand- 
ards became depressingly lower. Miz 
Elvira may have lost a lot of pride, 
but she maintained a fierce family 
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loyalty and what her tribe did was all 
right. 

When Howard, her son, was 15, 
he came home with a 13-year-old 
bride. Some say he ran away with 
her, and that when her brother ap- 
peared thereafter in hot pursuit, Miz 
Elvira met him at the door with a 
squirrel gun and ran him off. 

Howard and his child bride had a 
son, Leon. When he was still a baby 
his mother took sick. In time the 
family realized she had “the con- 
sumption.” In fear and dread they 
moved her to a corn crib in the back- 
yard and there she stayed, her meals 
passed to her under the door, until 
she died. 

When Leon was still a small boy, 
old Howard, his father, brought a 
Negro woman to the house. There 
she remained through the years, os- 
tensibly to look after Miz Elvira. But 
as the years passed, eight children 
were born to her, all of them mulat- 
toes. 

As is the custom in the south under 
such circumstances, the children go 
by the name of Levy, their mother's 
name. I talked to old Howard in the 
jail here in Kosciusko, the county 
seat. 

“They say they're mine,” he said. 
Then, staring out the jailhouse win- 
dow, he added, ‘I reckon they must 
be.” 

The family had lived in the big 
old Rutherford home, but time and 
decay took their toll and as it fell to 
pieces around their heads, a little at 
a time, no effort was made to repair 
it. In time it collapsed to the point 
where it provided no shelter whatever 
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and nothing stands today but a big 
chimney and part of the walls. 

The family still owns a few acres 
of land and they moved a quarter of 
a mile or so away and built themselves 
a shanty. In the yard are some old 
tires, some bits of iron, a pile of 
weather beaten scrap lumber for fuel. 
The house itself is gray and weather- 
worn and although it was mid winter, 
there was no glass in the front win- 
dow. 

Thus Leon grew up, an outcast by 
blacks and whites alike. He never 
went to school a day in his life, but 
he roamed the woods and became an 
expert shot with a rifle or pistol. He 
learned to drink the moonshine 
whisky which is made in profusion 
in those wooded depths where no out- 
siders go but the “‘revenoors” and 
they only because they have to. 

When Leon was grown he stood 
six-feet-one and weighed 200 pounds, 
all muscle. Occasionally he went to 
a country dance, to which he toted, 
like many other men, his bottle of 
back-country likker and his gun. At 
one such affair he got in a fight and 
wound up by shooting a man through 
the shoulder. 

He was tried for assault with in- 
tent to kill and sentenced to 10 years 
in the state penitentiary. When he 
applied for parole a few years later, 
Miz Elvira, whose frizzled and un- 
combed hair stands stiffly from her 
head, whose teeth have long since 
departed, and who dresses in rags 
piled on rags all hanging in a shape- 
less mass from her bony shoulders, 
set out to plead her grandson's case. 

She walked the 75 miles to Jack- 
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son, sleeping by the roadside. She 
bullied her way in to see the Gover- 
nor, and whether it was the urgency 
of her plea or the shock of her star- 
tling appearance, no one knows, but 
the Governor granted Leon a parole. 

After that Leon was home part of 
the time but gone most of the time, 
his father relates. When the Whitt 
brothers came back recently everyone 
figured there would be trouble. Leon 
was trouble enough, and the same was 
true of the Whitts, Wendell and 
Malcolm. But the combination was 
explosive. 

Wendell and Malcolm had been 
born in those parts, but had spent 
most of their lives in Alabama, com- 
ing back from time to time. When 
they came back this time and people 
saw them with Leon, they walked far 
out of their way to avoid the unholy 
three. 

A popular pastime with men of 
Turner's caste is terrorizing Negro 
families. This consists of kicking 
open the door of a Negro shanty in 
the dead of night, rousing the family 
out of bed at gun point, and ordering 
them around under threats of death. 
Leon and the Whitts went in for this 
in a big way. They would barge into 
a shanty, flourish their guns, order 
the wife to cook for them, demolish 
a few pieces of furniture and, when 
their stomachs were full and the fun 
began to pall, depart with a warning 
to the family to keep their mouths 
shut under pain of death. It was 
great sport. 

On the night of Dec. 22 last, the 
trio kicked in the door of a cabin, 
terrorized the family and searched 
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the place for money. But the Negro 
mother, having heard them coming, 
had sent one of the youngsters scam- 
pering across the field with the family 
“church money,” the only money 
they had, and which they were saving 
for a church donation. 

The three then went on to the 
cabin of Thomas Harris, who lived 
there with his wife and five children, 
all of whom were stepchildren except 
Mary, who was four years old, and 
an infant. They forced their way in 
and started searching for money. 

‘While they were at it, the occu- 
pants of the first cabin had sent a 
couple of youngsters for the law. 
Two deputies arrived while Turner 
and the Whitts were still in the Har- 
ris cabin, and arrested them. They 
were charged with armed burglary 
and attempted rape, and lodged in 
the Attala county jail here. 

The county jail is so old that it 
confines its prisoners mostly by the 
power of suggestion. Bricks actually 
are falling out of its walls. Turner 
and the Whitts had only to get their 
hands on a beer can opener. They 
dug their way right through the out- 
side wall of the jail and crawled out. 

They went back to the woods and 
hills around Newport to hide out. 
They had escaped on the night of 
Dec. 30, and for the next eight days 
nothing was heard of them. Old 
Howard denied they had been around 
his place, but it was learned later they 
had used his house as a sort of base, 
spending most of their time in the 
hills and in close proximity to a 
moonshine still. They stayed drunk 
most of the time, and in their drunk- 
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enness their rage against Harris and 
his family grew. They were con- 
vinced that Harris or some member 
of his family had gotten word to the 
sheriff they were there that night, and 
they were determined to get even. 

On the night of Jan. 8, Turner 
proposed to his companions: ‘‘Let’s 
go clean out.” 

Thomas Harris lay in the hospital 
here at Kosciusko, paralyzed from 
the chest down, and told what hap- 
pened. 

“We'd been listening to a record 
program on a Nashville station,” the 
27-year-old Negro related slowly. 
“It’s a program all the colored peo- 
ple like. It ended at 10:30, and we'd 
all gone to bed. 

“It was about 11:30 I heard ‘em 
knock on the door that-away, the way 
they always knock. Before I could 
get out of bed and to the door, I 
heard glass falling out. They'd kicked 
in the front window by the door. The 
next thing I knowed they was walk- 
ing around in the house. I don't 
know how the light got on. I guess 
they turned it on. I come in the front 
room and my wife was up with the 
baby in her arms. The rest of the 
children was just running around, 
scared, 

“My wife and the baby got out 
somehow and run across the field to 
a neighbor’s cabin. The children 
tried to get out the back door, but 
one of the men was guarding it with 
a shotgun. Another one was guard- 
ing the other door. Leon Turner was 
in the house with a pistol. 

“When I tried to get out the door 
the man said he’d shoot me in two. 
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They marched us all out on the porch. 
Leon Turner asked me where Pear- 
line was (Turner's 15-year-old step- 
daughter) and when I said I didn't 
know, he said I better find her if I 
wanted to live, and bring her in to 
him. I found out later Pearline had 
run and hid under the porch, but the 
man guarding the front door saw her. 
He shoved the gun under the porch 
and said he'd kill her if she didn’t 
come out. She come out but she got 
shot anyway. Bullet went in her arm 
and out her chest, but she made it to 
a neighbor's house. 

“Leon Turner was cussing me and 
accusing me of having the law on 
him. When I denied it, he said I 
was lying and he was going to kill 
me. He marched me in the back 
room and shot me in the back. I fell. 

“I couldn't move. I was laying 
there, and he went on back in the 
other room and—went on shooting 
the children. They was just a-hollerin’ 
and a-cryin’, but it didn't do no good. 
I heard the shots, and then they didn’t 
cry any more. Except my little baby, 
who's four years old. 

“After the men left she kept callin’ 
me. I'd answer, but I couldn't move. 
She'd tell me she wanted a drink of 
water. I told her to go and get it; I 
couldn't. She couldn't either. She 
called and called, until she died.”’ 

Feeling ran high in the countryside 
when news of the killing spread. A 
posse was formed, and bloodhounds 
were brought from the state prison 
farm at Parchman. It was the blood- 
hounds which, several days later, led 
the posse to a potato shed in the 
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woods not far from Howard's house, 
where Turner and Wendell Whitt 
were hiding—tired, hungry and very 
badly hung over. The other Whitt 
had given himself up previously 
when, trying to make a getaway in a 
truck, he drove right into the middle 
of the posse. 

On Jan. 20, after having been held 
in jail at Jackson, the three were 
brought to Kosciusko for arraign- 
ment. As the trial continued, old 
Howard sat in the county jail 
where he is being held as an ac- 
cessory, and cried out against the 
injustice of it all. He looks a little 
different these days. The inmates 
themselves couldn't stand the sight or 
smell of him, so they chipped in and 
bought him some new blue denims, 
made him take a bath and a shampoo 
and shave. His appearance seemed 
to give him illusions about his status. 

“Tt’s hard on a man,” he whined, 
“being kept in here when everything 
he’s got’s just going to rack. a 
going to rack.” 

It’s a little hard to tell what's go- 
ing to rack out at the place. His five 
offspring wander around the shack 
wondering what they're going to eat, 
now that Miz Elvira has taken off to 
stay with relatives in another county 
until it all blows over. 

And down the road a piece, the 
winter winds have withered the small 
bouquets of flowers on three rough 
graves and the crude wooden markers 
lean to leeward like a sharecropper’s 
shanty. 


Copyright, St. Louts Post-Dispatch 
(January 29, 1950) 
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the mailbag 


Likes DuBois Argument 


You did this nation a great service when 
you published that enlightening article by 
W. E. B. DuBois. 

Has Walter White lost his capacity to 
think? Or is it more comfortable to say 
what is popular? In any case, next time 
don't give White so much space. He's not 
that important. Really he isn’t. 

When Robeson made that “statement,” 
there wasn't one “‘leader’’ with enough of 
a following (White included) to make any 
impression, they had to get a baseball 
player and they only got him after they 
promised him a raise. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ralph Walker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Three Holy Kings 


I am an old woman of 70 years and 
since my schooldays, I liked much to read 
in foreign languages. Last week, acci- 
dentally, I got some copies of NErGkKo 
Dicest and read them with great interest. 
Now, I would like to tell you a nice little 
true story of a Negro/soldier in Germany 
in May 1945. 

Having heard by the terrified fugitives 
from the East about the inhuman and cruel 
deeds of the Russian invaders ; their raping 
every woman they could get hold of, the 
population of a little village near the fa- 
mous university Jena had fled in terror to 
the Thuringian forests. Only a young 
wife who had borne a child in the last 
night could not join her neighbours in the 
flight. She lay alone and expecting the 
worst by the approaching enemies when 
suddenly the door was opened and instead 
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of the evil Russians there entered a Negro 
soldier looking with curiosity and amaze- 
ment on the mother who spread her arms 
over the little thing in the cradle. When 
his eyes espied the baby, a smile went over 
his face and he tiptoed to the bed trying 
to make understand the trembling wife 
that he would do no harm. Only as he 
had never before seen such new born white 
baby, he would be glad to be permitted to 
take it once in his arms. The mother 
nodded and so he took carefully the little 
bundle and humming a soft melody he 
went up and down the small room, cradling 
the child in his arms. 

With a cheerful greeting he then went 
away. An hour later he returned accom 
panied by two comrades and carrying a lot 
of good things as milk and meat, butter 
and sugar, white bread and so on. The 
newcomers were enchanted of the nice 
white baby they were admitted to admire. 
So long as the U. S. Army stayed in Thur- 
ingia, the Negro soldier came regularly to 
look after the welfare of mother and child. 
It was a sad day for both when the Ameri- 
cans left that area and the Russians occu- 
pied it. 

The young mother, when speaking of 
the visit of the three Negroes and the pres- 
ents they brought to her, said smiling: 
“Well, after the hours of fear, it seemed to 
me ‘the Holy Three Kings of the Orient 
had come to me with their gifts.” 

I know very well what it is to be a sec- 
ond-class citizen. After the World War 1, 
our province became part of the new 
founded Polonia. There we were without 
rights, without any shelter long years. So 
I can imagine your situation. 

N. Krause-Hanou 
Darmstadt, Germany 
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Coming In July 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NEGRO SOCIETY By Franklin Fosdick 


What is Negro society and who are the members of the black aris- 
tocracy? In this article an intrepid Washington newspaperman makes a 
bold and forthright analysis of the Black 400, bringing to light some 
interesting (and touchy) facts seldom openly discussed. Whether you 
believe in a Negro society or consider the social goings on of the upper 
bracketeers a cheap imitation of white folks’ madness, there have been 
social distinctions from the cotton patch proletariat of slavery days to 
the Cadillac café au lait set of 1950. And it is still going strong. 


EARLY DAYS IN CHICAGO By Richard Wright 


The last half of Richard Wright's great American saga which tells 
of his experiences in Chicago is appearing in NeGro DiGest next 
month by special arrangement with Mr. Wright. Read how the noted 
author collected 10 cent burial policies on Chicago's South Side, how he 
worked for the first time freely among white men and women in a 
restaurant, and how he thought he had to lie to the white storekeeper and 
his wife to get time off to take a civil service examination. No Wright 
fan will want to miss this gripping account (not yet in book form) of 
Black Boy in Chicago. 


A MESSAGE FROM A MAHOGANY BLONDE _ By Era Bell Thompson 


“Not all the Jim Crow cars that can be made from now until Shiloh 
comes,” says Nannie H. Burroughs, ‘‘not all the discrimination and 
prejudice, not all the handicaps and barriers white people can put in 
the way will teach this Mahogany Blonde that she is innately inferior to 
the proudest blue-eyed Anglo Saxon that walks the earth!’ The fiery 
Miss Burroughs who declares that Negroes ‘never had it so good,” lays 
down 12 important obligations that they must perform for themselves 
before they can demand respect from others. 


NEGRO WRITERS OF PULP FICTION By Will Thomas 
This highly informative article reveals a lucrative new field for the 
Negro writer, one in which he need not be hampered by his color. Will 
Thomas, ex-newspaperman, novelist and himself a highly successful 
writer of popular and pulp fiction, is one of many Negroes who have 
found an outlet for their literary talents regardless of race. In this 
article he gives valuable advice to those who would write for a living. 
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Improvements Bring Results 


The response in sales and subscriptions that has greeted the rejuvenated 
Necro DIGEST is most gratifying. 

Since the February issue with its 1950 face-lifting which marked the be- 
ginning of a picture on the front cover—with accent on achievement— 
things have been looking up. The cover, plus the pepped-up table of con- 
tents with its spicy variety of subjects and many added features, resulted in 
a 14 per cent increase in distributors and a 21 per cent increase in the 
number of cities now being reached. 

More people are asking for NEGRO DiGest at newsstands and drug stores. 
They are proudly reading it on street cars, elevated trains and buses, for 
the new Necro DicestT is not only conveniently sized, but attractive in ap- 
pearance. It is a magazine you can proudly display in public and in your, 
home, one you can show to your friends without apology. 

The March Necro Dicest featuring the widely hailed debate on Paul 
Robeson’s speech in which two of the country’s top leaders (Walter White 
and W. E. B. DuBois) locked verbal horns, went like wildfire. When word 
got around, we received a flood of both mail and telephone requests for 
additional copies of the controversial articles. 

In this issue we are adding many pictures to the inside pages of the 
magazine and also introducing illustrations by cartoonist Jay Jackson. We 
are sending our writers out into the field to find new and interesting stories 
for future issugs, so that NEGRO DiGEsT may live up to its reputation of being 
the best all-around magazine in the field today. 

For $3 your magazine will be mailed to your home each month, a 60 cent 
saving and a sure guarantee of getting each interesting issue. 

Send for your subscription today. 
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